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In DAWN OF THE DEAD and ALIEN, the massive technology of the 
(near or far) future suffers an appalling breakdown in the face of an 
unexpected and overwhelming threat. In George Romero's DAWN OF 
THE DEAD, zombies prey like rabid dogs on the flesh of the hapless 
living, only rabid dogs were never that bad. In Ridley Scott's ALIEN a 
"near-perfect" but unfortunately ill-tempered organism chews up the 
crew of the huge mineral-laden space-freighter Nostromo. These 
tenuous plots recall Fifties "B" monster movies. But the unabated 
vividness of their horror, their bleak visions of the future, and more 
importantly their moments of technical apocalypse refer these films 
more immediately to the now-gutted disaster genre, the last genre that 
battened and fattened on mass destruction and wholesale violence. 

It's important to set these films firmly beside their predecessors, to 
make explicit what might otherwise seem like a purely contiguous 
temporal relationship. A popular return to the horror film — and these 
films are making money — marks another economic advance for 
Hollywood, especially when it occurs just as the depiction of slaughter 
was no longer selling. It seems to me frustrating and misleading always 
to treat such films as separate ideological artifacts, never to connect 
them to the larger structure that gives them existence. After putting the 
two films in a perspective of disaster and discussing them in that light, 
I'd like in turn to link those economics to the films, to show in specifics 
Hollywood's capital accumulation through disaster. And then finally to 
turn that around, to show how that material process of accumulation 
may itself permeate the ideological status of films like these. (Such 
thinking if pushed far enough might call itself dialectical.) The direct 
question — what does it mean to sell entertainment — is seldom 
answered intelligibly except as an abstraction. 

For whatever reason the disaster film met its Armageddon at the box 
office. It has yet to decamp to the outer reaches of film history and 
probably won't so long as that feisty robot, Irwin Allen, producer of THE 




POSEIDON ADVENTURE (1972), BEYOND THE POSEIDON 
ADVENTURE (1979), THE SWARM (1978), et al., simulates life. 
Nevertheless, its energies have moved forward to roost comfortably and 
profitably on the horizon of the future. Philip Kaufman's successful ode 
to cloning INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS has come and gone. 
In its wake DEAD and ALIEN stalked the summer drive-ins and 
multiplexes. These films relocate disaster dead ahead of us. But if the 
disaster genre depicted the hostility of natural forces — earth, air, fire, 
and water — these films focus on the malevolence of supernatural force. 
To this extent, they also vampirishly cop energy from the waning success 
of occult films. ALIEN and DEAD share ground with the disaster film in 
their common declaration that these irrational forces reduce human 
action to a nullity. With these added virulent doses of energy, both 
occult and disaster, as well as the extraordinary jump in technical 
realism of special effects since the Fifties, ALIEN and DEAD approach a 
kind of super horror film. 

The DEAD and ALIEN monsters represent a reassessment of the 
disaster films shopworn theme of Nature's impersonal terror. Without 
sacrificing the underlying allure of the irrational, monsters give 
audiences a personal one-on-one relationship with terror, terror with an 
almost human face. True well-maintained horror, I think, makes 
disaster more irrefutable. If you don't like earthquakes, move away from 
the fault line. Try moving away from a monster. In this sense horror 
subsumes nature in delivering it to the supernatural embrace of disaster. 
In addition, the relatively epic social canvas of the disaster film — from 
high-level professionals to low-level proletarians — is drastically 
abridged in ALIEN and DEAD to an embattled handful of isolated 
human beings. Oddly enough this double compression of the source and 
social scale of disaster only tends to increase the films' effectiveness as 
psychological manipulation. DEAD's varied tone undercuts this 
manipulation somewhat. It is often funny, despite decapitations, 
shootings, knifings, flesh-tearings and an occasional evisceration 
(especially vivid since one of the independently-produced DEAD's 
backers is a butcher). Not unaccountably, the audience I saw it with in 
San Diego's Sports Arena Sixplex audibly loved it. ALIEN viciously 
represses nearly everything except terror in order to terrorize its 
audience. The audience I saw it with in San Diego's Fashion Valley Four 
departed grumbling, appearing to loathe it for, I would wager, that very 
reason. 

The disaster films, perhaps with the psychic impetus of Watergate, 
tended to reflect doubts about the manageability of American society. 
Typically these doubts were represented in two ways. On the one hand, 
we witness the incompetence and/or duplicity of the managerial elite. (I 
am generalizing here basically from the tedious plots of THE 
TOWERING INFERNO, EARTHQUAKE, and KING KONG, so I could 
be wrong.) On the other, natural disaster evinces the overweening folly 
and cupidity of the corporate managers, always up to no good and 
evoking havoc as a result. ALIEN and DEAD show ideological progress 
of a sort. Manageability is pretty much a dead letter, as it was in the first 



place. With Carter in office, who even thinks of it? The crisis lies 
essentially not in men (the managers) but in their instruments. The two 
films therefore reflect doubts about the role of technology in American 
society. They strike at their quarry from opposite sides. DEAD sees the 
problem from the leisure-consumerist side, ALIEN from the worker- 
producer side. Together they make a fairly stunning case, to the extent 
to which they dare to be explicit. I will examine the work side first, then 
the play side, since that's how most of us lead our lives. Then I will try to 
show how these films' doubts may have grown out of the process and 
economics of American commercial filmmaking itself. 

I take it for granted that on any level that counts all sci-fi is about the 
present not the future. ALIEN's present commences with pans and 
tracking shots that introduce us to an exclusively technological 
environment before a single person appears. This emphasis on the 
dominant role of technology is maintained throughout, a characteristic 
ALIEN shares with most recent space movies. But Scott's direction of 
the actors generalizes this dominance. His use of inaudible overlapping 
dialogue has the effect of spreading anxiety to the audience. We don't 
know what they're talking about — but it can't be good or they'd be 
speaking up. Close ups tend to be intercut or crosscut, giving the feeling 
that the non-star actors are clinging to their anonymity. Tight cutting 
clips every emotion. Since we are never warned when the monster will 
strike, it is the environment itself that appears to exude fear. 

That environment is a grubby rusted-out factory in the stars. Ruling it 
and directing the crew is a computer they call Mother. This coy but 
characteristic reference perpetuates into the hypothetical future an 
image of the protective mother who, as it turns out later, is a betrayer. A 
betrayer who is not just motherly, but also a machine — not aberrant 
like Hal in 2001, but designed to betray its users. Mother awakens the 
crew, cryogenically suspended in their glassy cocoons, to investigate an 
alien signal. They set up a chorus of complaints, cross-complaints, and 
dutiful compliance. Two of the crew even protest against hunting for the 
alien on the grounds that it's not in the contract, a claim quickly 
confuted by the captain. "It's in the fine print." In short, they behave like 
all union employees are supposed to behave, in the most abrasive, 
reductive sense, with continual cracks about contracts, shares, overtime, 
and the Company. These wisecracks never jell enough to give us a sense 
of workers' shared comaraderie as in THE THING (1951). Instead the 
bickering bespeaks mutual isolation. The alien hunt, an unexplained 
quest on an inhospitable planet, quickly abbreviates the too-glib irony of 
these highly stereotyped social relations extending so far into the future. 

The film thereafter becomes a contest among two, perhaps three, forms 
of rationality. The major contestants are Ash, the crew scientist, and 
Ripley, the do-it-by-the-book second-in-command, and perhaps the 
monster. Rationality, in this case, as in all factories, means getting the 
job done, not thinking about whether the job is worth doing, why do it, 
or in whose interests it s to do it. That Ripley is played by a woman 
(believe it or not) is due solely to the box office savvy of Twentieth- 



Century Fox president Alan Ladd, Jr., who altered the original 
screenplay conception of an all-male crew. After the alien attacks and 
plasters itself to a crew member on the hunt, Ripley attempts to refuse 
him re-entry to the freighter on grounds of contamination. Ash 
circumvents her rational but obviously one-sided order, at first in the 
name of Science, but later in the interests of the Company. Except for 
one other scene, the rest of the film is devoted to a chase between 
monster and crew. 

Unlike Fifties sci-fi movies which always boasted at least one love affair, 
ALIEN represses nearly every hint of affective relationships. It represses 
Nature since there is only the factory. It represses both sleep and time 
since there is always cryogenics. It even represses good food. There is 
only work. When a question arises, thinking is abjured, the crew runs to 
Mother. The crew's dependent totally parasitic relationship to their 
employer turns upside down the actual social relations of worker to 
capitalist, in which the capitalist is far more dependent on the worker. 
This repellent backdrop, a totalized environment, factory as home, 
therefore offers no relief from the horrors of the monster, who 
somewhat like the monster of 20 MILLION MILES TO EARTH (1957), 
metamorphoses at an alarming rate, from slimy fetal egg, to parasitic 
octopus with acid blood, to intestinal viper bursting from a crew man's 
stomach during dinner, to toothy Jaws-type monster suffering from 
manic sweats of vaseline, to, in a final appearance, a giant gray-skinned 
grabby tinkertoy. 

As the alien sets about waylaying the increasingly desperate crew in 
assorted dank corridors of the freighter, all of Ash's scientific 
suggestions prove valueless. Suspicious, Ripley questions Mother, who 
refuses aid. As realization dawns that Ash is a saboteur, a fight scene 
ensues in which the middle-aged middle-sized Ash tosses the formidable 
Ripley about effortlessly. In the one interesting scene in the film, its 
dramatic heart in fact, the black crewman Parker to the rescue smashes 
Ash, Elmer's glue spurting from the scientist's machine-body. Ash turns 
out to be a robot fraudulently sent as a scientist by the Company to 
ensure the capture of the alien, the near-perfect organism, for research 
and development as a weapon. Not only is the Company perfectly happy 
to dispose of the entire crew if need be in favor of a monster, but 
unknown to the crew a second monster in their midst, a robot, sabotages 
their mission at every turn. This scene as played is genuinely surprising, 
the remaining crew members pathetically, hopelessly dependent on a 
robot. Once smashed and beheaded, Ash must be rewired while strewn 
on the floor to speak oracularly to them about their fate and then 
smashed again with renewed fury. 

This scene epitomizes the film's representation of technology. The 
ostensible enemy in the film is the unknown, the supernatural monster. 
The actual enemy is the system, the Company, unseen and 
unrepresented except by its technology. The managers kicked around in 
the disaster films have vanished. In their stead the workers scurry 
around helplessly, unaware until too late that they're under the 



domination of a malevolent technology. A cheap irony perhaps, but not 
so cheap — since the film itself is a $ to million monster using its 
technological force to control its audience. The film does depict 
organized attempts to deflect the monster but these are half-hearted and 
display reasoning worthy of a six-year-old. The screenwriters are more 
anxious to trot out once again the lonely bitter triumph of an individual 
American. Instead of John Wayne we get the modern twist: the 
resourceful woman defeats the alien in the end. (But not before an 
exploitative scene in which Ripley strips before the alien.) The question 
is which absolutism is more attractive: l) the myth of the supernatural, 
2) the myth of the lonely hardworking hero, or 3) the myth of the all- 
powerful Company? ALIEN torturously balances all three on a fairly 
tawdry, highly cynical, but not that experientially inaccurate 
interpretation of technology. The crew of the Nostromo consents to be 
governed by technology (in the service of the company), and then is 
betrayed by it. Isn't this a daily experience? 

DAWN OF THE DEAD begins in the workaday world. Two experts sit in 
a TV studio discussing the widespread outbreaks of the flesh-eating 
zombies. This pair turns up on screen several times later, on each 
occasion their expertise more ragged and inane until finally they don't 
show up at all. Behind the camera, with panic setting in, a pregnant TV 
technician and her pilot husband arrange a later getaway via helicopter. 
Cut without explanation to SWAT-team members scouring a black 
housing project of the rampaging dead. This ambiguous scene oddly 
resembles a fascist purge of undesirables, in this case zombie blacks, but 
is so unresolved as to remain unclear. The two SWAT men, one black 
and one white, desert, and in the next scene join the technician and pilot 
as they prepare to take off. Eventually, after a series of literally hair- 
raising episodes in the countryside and low on gas, the helicopter lands 
atop a huge abandoned shopping center. Here the "normals" hope to be 
on ground high enough to escape total engulfment by the zombies. 

As the remainder of the film unfolds in this consumer paradise, director 
Romero garnishes the violence with satire. Led by the fanatically 
enterprising SWAT men, whose military training in these dire straits is 
absolutely necessary, the four set about depopulating the shopping 
center of zombies. While disposing of the twice-dead bodies (with 
typical screenwriter's overestimation of intelligence, only a shot to the 
brain or spinal cord can terminate a zombie) the four wonder 
breathlessly why the zombies are so attracted to the shopping center. 
They conclude that the dead are irresistibly drawn to the place that 
meant the most to them when alive. Cut to zombies banging their heads 
against the plate glass. The sound has the ring of truth. 

Survival, you'd think would be the basic issue in this situation. But you'd 
be wrong. The SWAT men are so attracted to the wealth of consumer 
products awaiting them outside their little storeroom that they make 
forays into the zombies' midst, braving the most revolting death 
imaginable for tape cassettes, fine liqueurs, a jogging suit. They discover 
the control room and bring the shopping center to life: lights, muzak, 



taped announcements, indoor fountain. Zombies on chaotic parade 
through the mall parody the hardly less grotesque behavior of real 
shoppers, strutting stiff-limbed through the circus of inert products, just 
another sale day. Romero thoughtfully provides a full range of American 
stereotyped zombies, including a pink-robed Hare Krishna devotee 
indistinguishable from the zombies on the street corners of every big 
city. The effect is not subtle but it is certainly kinetic. 

Just as the Nostromo freighter totally dominates its crew, so the 
shopping center, an environment of approximately equal dimensions, 
totally reshapes the lives of the normals in DEAD. In a detailed series of 
tableaux, Romero documents a shift from a spartan existence of Spam, 
work clothes, and bare storerooms to the best that looting can buy, 
"gourmet" foods, off the rack fashions, and department store modern 
furnishings. At each transition the normals improve their standard of 
living, rubbing it in that the best place to live nowadays is right in the 
shopping center. The lonely normals — the TV no longer broadcasting — 
undertake a lifestyle of enforced decadence in which the only absolutely 
useless commodity is money. Finally it's a case of all dressed up and 
nowhere to go. DEAD makes the unassailable point that once the 
struggle for survival is won, the American celebration of consumerist 
leisure leads directly to a struggle to stay awake. The enormity of the 
technology with which the normals surround themselves is paralleled by 
the boredom it induces. 

Romero himself resorts to one of the worst cliches of Sixties B-films, the 
marauding motorcycle gang, to rescue his narrative from premature 
burial. The appearance of the gang leads all too predictably to another 
overlong but well-edited montage of graphic violence. It does make one 
point. Those most fit to survive in a civilization of zombies — in modern 
America in other words — are apt to be either marauding barbarians, a 
paramilitary outfit, or the military itself. Romero's attack on 
consumerist technology thus centers on its ability to denude human 
beings of anything beyond significant motor response. In DEAD the 
return of the dead tends to signify the revenge of the inert mass of 
humanly created things, the physical weight of the past, on future life. 
Leisure in DEAD is an antidote to nothing except time. 

Taken as opposite sides of the coin of our existence, work and leisure, 
ALIEN and DEAD together advance the metallic notion that modern 
technology is so overwhelming that it tends to obliterate any possibility 
of its liberatory use. Another way to put it is that modern technology is 
already far too useful, that science or instrumental reason, far from 
being value free, has as the handmaiden of capitalism, created an 
uncontrolled monster. (A remark from Sartre's Critique of Dialectical 
Reason is of some relevance here: "Natural science has the same 
structure as a machine: it is controlled by a totalizing thought which 
enriches it and finds applications for it and, at the same time, the unity 
of its movement (accumulation) totalizes ensembles and systems of a 
mechanical order for man (sic).") The problematic nature of modern 
technology is a matter of intense theoretical dispute on the left. Beyond 



their ideological status, monster films like these are at least significant 
for their role in contributing to the sustenance of monster capital in the 
strictly economic terms of production and distribution. I'd like to 
describe that role somewhat and then pose one additional question: To 
what degree are the new horror films distorted reflections of 
Hollywood's recent economic practice? 

Since DEAD is an independent, i.e., non-Hollywood production and I 
have less information on it, I'd like to begin by making some remarks on 
ALIEN as a consumer product. Fox president Alan (or is it Alien?) Ladd, 
Jr., another of Hollywood's hereditary elite, aside from altering the 
conception of an all-male crew, has made two further contributions. 

First he drastically upgraded ALIEN's production budget from $2 
million to $10 million. Little of this cash went into the pockets of the 
people who worked on the film. It went into hardware, i.e., sets, i.e., 
technology. Romero used readymade sets for his film, principally a $50 
million shopping center near Pittsburgh and used them with far more 
imagination than Scott did his tailor-made Nostromo. But Ladd saw that 
spending more for flash could lift a standard B script to A glory and 
bring Fox that much more receipts. This incidentally is a considerably 
crasser procedure than was likely in the mythical old Hollywood, where 
an A production ordinarily meant an A production, not a good disguise. 
Second, Ladd allocated $6 million — or 60% of the film's total cost — for 
advertising the film. If you escaped an early summer full-page color ad 
for ALIEN you can be sure your seeing-eye dog didn't. This blitz, 
another manifestation of the usefulness of technology (if you happen to 
be Alan Ladd), resulted in instantaneous lines at the lucky theaters 
showing ALIEN. 

Maybe you thought I was just showing off earlier by mentioning in 
which theaters I saw ALIEN and DEAD. Not on your life. I wish to use 
those theaters as a partial example of some technical factors 
contributing to that boom. Anyone reading variety regularly could come 
up with a similar account of the unprecedented box-office sweep. The 
factor most often cited is the films themselves with reference to the 
blockbuster phenomenon. That certain films do remarkably well at the 
box office may have some interesting ideological implications, but it 
does little to explain the fact that there are always two to six films in 
distribution which among them gross 30%-6o% of the entire box office. 
Since 1971 the Hollywood studios have directly fostered this pattern. The 
means the studios use to create this pattern explain half of the monetary 
success they've had. The other half is explained by a host of 
technological and labor rationalizing techniques on the levels of 
distribution and exhibition. 

The devoted attentions of studios and exhibitors has meant that box 
office receipts have more than doubled since '71. Here is a short picture 
of how it worked. Faced with a long decline ('46-71) in business, studios 
cut back on the numbers of films produced. Inner-city theaters and 
drive-ins began to fold. The reduced product number meant that the 
now multinationally affiliated studios had to devote more money and 



time to pre-selling techniques as well as to finance research projects into 
what makes films popular with audiences. For example, a Columbia VP 
hired a research agency "to figure out how we might affect this process 
of word of mouth." The pre-sell techniques meant saturation advertising 
and a new awareness that the box office life of even very popular films 
was likely to be very short. As theaters dwindled, studios began 
changing distribution patterns. Instead of a first-run at high ticket 
prices in a single theater in a city, the studios opened films in a number 
of theaters in a single city. This meant that patrons who would 
ordinarily wait for a flick to come to the low-priced "nabe" would now be 
much more likely to shell out for the first run. Films were kept longer 
and longer in these key situations, and the smaller theaters found 
business almost exhausted by the time a hit reached them. Ticket prices 
rose everywhere with the first-run films. 

The studios increased their market value with pre-sell of yet unreleased 
films to TV, as well as assorted tie-ins, including novelizations, star 
scrapbooks, and merchandise. The studios are now on the verge of a 
whole new era in which they can broaden their methods of distribution 
of filmed product even more dramatically: the dawning era of pay TV, 
videotape, video-disc, and satellite transmission. Fewer filmed products 
means that films more than ever must be an instant success or they 
disappear. They must appeal either to a very broad audience, which 
usually means resort to the "lowest common denominator" or to a 
special interest group, i.e., the film SKATEBOARD. 

On the exhibition level, theaters like the San Diego Sports Arena Sixplex 
are a relatively recent phenomena. The six screens are each roughly the 
size of a bedspread after laundering. 35mm films accordingly lose their 
normal scope and 70mm films are impossible. Seats and aisles are 
narrower so that more patrons can be squeezed in. In days gone by 
ushers led a dilatory existence. Now at the same minimum wage ushers 
must be experts in crowd control, herding waiting masses from street to 
seat and back again. The Sports Arena Sixplex ushers must constantly 
check color-coded tickets for the six screens. The DEAD showing was 
deliberately staggered to give the embarrassed kids time to hawk candy 
and popcorn in the aisles as the restless audience heckled them. When 
the show did start we were treated to a commercial for the L.A. Times, 
which was roundly hissed but makes a little more for the chain-owned 
theaters. 

Theaters like this normally hire a single projectionist for the six screens. 
Since projection equipment has been modernized, this doesn't mean 
that projectionists necessarily work six times as hard like the ushers. It 
does mean that faults in projection — bad focus, low sound — are more 
likely to go unnoticed longer. In other words the more technology 
advances the less likely you are to see a film the way it was made to be 
seen. With the advent of the recent Christie automated projection 
system, more projectionists are being put out of work. Who's going to 
sharpen the focus when there is no one in the booth? 



How is this brief economic recital related to the experience represented 
in ALIEN and DEAD? Could Hollywood, for example, in its inexorable 
rationalization of labor, in its unceasing march of new technology and 
up-to-date technical thinking be the Company wiping out anyone in its 
way— worker, consumer, usher, projectionist, moviegoer? In the 
postwar years through '71 the film industry was suffering its own 
disaster. Thus when the industry began making disaster films in '72 it 
had its own long history of disastrous mismanagement for material 
upon which to reflect. There was no question about who was to blame 
either in the industry or in the films — the managers, certainly not the 
capitalists. Since this public acknowledgement Hollywood has been 
seeking the near-perfect organism, which from all indications would be 
the film that everyone would flock to see over and over again for the rest 
of their lives at first-run prices. These new horror films with their drastic 
reduction in source and social scale of disaster may represent another 
acknowledgement on Hollywood's part: the as yet unknown source of 
economic disaster still stalks the industry but it has been localized, and 
it no longer terrorizes the whole industry, only parts of it. But it sure is a 
monster and in a way it is more terrifying than ever. 

Maybe the likes of ALIEN and DEAD are Hollywood's revenge on us for 
this uneasy state of affairs. In both films the struggle against technology 
is never articulated beyond the most primitive dog-eat-zombie level, 
which would seem to indicate the industry's contempt for the common 
ability to struggle. Even in the better of the two films, DAWN OF THE 
DEAD, in the end the monsters are still alive and well, awaiting the 
sequel. 
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Question: When is censorship not censorship? 

Answer: When the liberal management of a local Public Broadcasting 
affiliate (WGBH-Boston) with a reputation for progressive and 
innovative programming recuts a film for reasons of "editorial 
integrity." At least, that is how WGBH executives and a U.S. District 
judge see the matter. The latter recently refused to issue a restraining 
order preventing the station from showing its version of an hour-long 
documentary on blacks in Britain, called BLACKS BRITANNICA. 

The film's producers, David Koff and Musindo Mwinyipembe, see it 
somewhat differently. As Koff put it, 

"It's a clear case of censorship. They simply don't like the 
politics of the film." 

The recut version, prepared by executive producer David Fanning, was 
aired nationwide on August 10,1978, and the original version was 
shown a few days later in the Boston area only, after pressure was 
brought to bear on WGBH by a coalition of local groups called the Ad 
Hoc Committee to Defend BLACKS BRITANNICA. 

There the matter stands, except that WGBH has filed a lawsuit against 
producer-director Koff aimed at preventing him from distributing his 
version of the film. Meanwhile, the British government has gotten into 
the act. Conservative Mr. Dudley Smith reportedly complained about 
the film to the U.S. Ambassador in London. The Deputy Director of the 
British Information Service in the U.S. called BLACKS BRITANNICA 
"dangerous," and the BIS has asked WGBH for a program showing race 
relations in Britain in a better light. The British Commission on Racial 
Equality has initiated a campaign to counter the film by placing 
prepared statements on the editorial pages of friendly newspapers. 

Do the changes in BLACKS BRITANNICA amount to censorship? Or is 




this just another chorus in the perennial lament of filmmakers deprived 
of final cut? 


It is easy to see why BLACKS BRITANNICA raised hackles at WGBH. It 
is no comfortable exercise in class nostalgia like UPSTAIRS/ 
DOWNSTAIRS. This documentary breaks every rule in the book. 

Instead of being "balanced" and "objective," it is a harsh, relentless, and 
passionate indictment of the British ruling class for manipulating and 
exploiting British blacks in the interest of profit. 

Through skillful use of interviews, verite, and stock footage, Koff and the 
film's editor, Tom Scott Robson, draw a bleak picture of British blacks 
trapped at the bottom of the heap, dual victims of race and class 
oppression. The film doesn't only present blacks as victims, however. It 
shows them as articulate, intelligent and militant. The film justifies 
street crime in the name of class warfare. It attacks traditional liberal 
nostrums like urban renewal and integration as no more than disguised 
methods of social control. Worse, it omits the voices and images of 
moderation. It doesn't show bobbies helping little black children across 
the street. There are no prosperous black doctors telling us how fast and 
how far they have come. Unlike most films you're likely to see on TV, 
BLACKS BRITANNICA is not content to identity the "problem" and 
wring its hands. Rather, it sees British racism from an uncompromising 
Marxist perspective, showing how racism is used to create a permanent 
underclass and to set the working class at war with itself. ("The danger 
of BLACKS BRITANNICA," according to Stephen Wright, Deputy 
Director of the British Information Service, "is that it is not merely an 
emotional approach to the problem of racism, but it is a highly scientific 
one in the Marxist sense.") Finally, BLACKS BRITANNICA builds 
logically and inexorably to a call for violent revolution as the only 
solution. 

Blacks first came to England in great numbers at the end of WWII. They 
filled the dirty and difficult jobs nobody else wanted. Forty years later, 
with the disintegration of the British empire and the downhill slide of 
the British economy, many of those jobs don't exist any more. 
(Unemployment reaches 80% among black youth in some industrial 
centers.). Blacks are still expected to fill those that do exist, no matter 
how menial. For both reasons, because they can't get work and don't like 
the kind of work they can get, they are in a state of permanent unrest. 

The film regards government policies towards blacks as aimed more at 
controlling potential violence than at meliorating endemic 
unemployment, discrimination, and so on. BLACKS BRITANNICA 
opens with the destruction of black ghettoes like Moss Side in 
Manchester and "Brown Town" in London. Demolition balls crash 
through brick walls; the camera tracks past shells of what once were 
homes and are now condemned, abandoned or just rubble. "I was born 
here," one woman tells the camera. "It's not an ideal community, but it 
is a community where people know one another, and they don't want to 
move out." The government bulldozed the area anyway and relocated 



the population into huge, fortress-like cement buildings like one the 
camera shows in Hulme. Ron Philips, an educator, observes that the 
building just happens to have only two entrances, easy to monitor in 
case of riots. 

Britain's political parties are part of the problem, not the solution. One 
brilliant scene collapses England's electoral spectrum into one color: 
white. Enoch Powell, Margaret Thatcher, John Kingsley Read, and 
Harold Wilson are quoted in quick succession, all making essentially the 
same speech: 

• Powell: "The picture is not that of a province, or a corner of the 
country occupied by a distinct and growing population — though 
that would be perilous enough — the picture is that of the 
occupation of key areas..." 

• Thatcher: "People are afraid that this country might be swamped 
by people with a different culture." 

• Read: "We will fight you with every bone, every nerve ..." 

• Wilson" "We have reached the absorptive capacity in respect to 
new immigrants ... the strictest control is now necessary." 

As the Director of the Institute of Race Relations observes: "What Enoch 
Powell says today, the Conservative Party says tomorrow, and the Labor 
Party legislates the day after." Another man underlines the message: 

"I don't want you to believe that... if we get some blacks, and 
put them in the exact position where those are, everything is 
going to be alright... (You have to) understand that we are 
dealing with a system of exploitation of which those people 
are only the political organizers." 

While the parties do their electoral dance, the burden of enforcing de 
facto racism falls on the police. For this they are admirably suited. With 
the aid of a law novel to the annals of Anglo-Saxon justice, called "sus" 
(arrest on suspicion of being about to commit an arrestable offense), 
bobbies make it virtually impossible for black youths to walk the streets 
unmolested. One scene shows police taking target practice at life-sized 
human cutouts, unmistakably black. Cut to a procession of marching 
policemen — a sea of white faces. 

The response of black people themselves to all this has not been to turn 
the other cheek. One man, discussing the case of three black youth 
arrested for something or other, says this: 

"To me, it's not a case of guilty or not guilty. We know we're 
engaged in a war. It's whether we win or whether we don't." 

BLACKS BRITANNICA views these problems as unsolvable. Black 
sociologist Cohn Prescod sums it all up at the end of the film: 

"One thing we have to remember about Britain today is that 
it's not so great any more. Its empire has been taken away, 



and the economy is technically bankrupt. The predicament of 
blacks highlights the inability of British capitalism to deliver 
the goods ... (If) we can't get (what we want) under 
capitalism, well then capitalism has to go." 

Shock cut to blacks trashing a police car during the last year's Notting 
Hill riots. The camera pulls back to reveal a full-scale street battle in 
progress. Cut to a recording studio where Steel Pulse, a reggae band, 
chants "revolution ... revolution." Not very subtle, but there's no mistake 
about the film's message. 

It is hardly surprising that WGBH found this a bitter pill to swallow. The 
trouble started when Koff, who is American, returned to the U.S. and 
showed the fine-cut to station personnel. They were impressed, but 
worried about the effect of the film on their audience and sponsors. Koff 
said that David Fanning's first reaction was: "What about the guy in the 
wheatfields in Kansas. He'll call us Communists." They discussed ways 
of "framing" the film for a U.S. audience — disclaimers, discussions — 
but never tampering with the film itself. Fanning told Koff to go back to 
England and cut the negative, which Koff understood to mean that the 
film had been accepted, since it would be unusual to cut the negative if 
changes were anticipated. Koff did so, only to find out a month later, at a 
second Boston screening, that the July 13 air date was to be cancelled 
and the film was definitely to be recut. At this screening, according to 
Koff, Fanning's boss, program manager Peter McGhee, charged that he 
had handed the film over to a small group of people who share the same 
ideology. "What ideology is that?" Koff asked. "It's clear from the 
moment when somebody mentions the word 'Engels,'" replied McGhee. 

Publicly, Fanning claimed that the film would confuse U.S. audiences. 
On July 13, he released a statement saying: "I strongly disagree with the 
arrangement of the material within the film which, when viewed out of 
context by an American audience, would be confusing." WGBH officials 
stoutly maintained that censorship was the last thing they intended. "I 
never had any dispute with the central premise of the film or with its 
content, said Fanning. "In no way is the content or message of BLACKS 
BRITANNICA altered." Later, however, he told Newsweek: "I was 
concerned with the films endorsement of a Marxist viewpoint." 

When the film was finally aired, his concern was evident. The recut 
version provides an object lesson in the anatomy of censorship. WGBH 
was truthfully able to deny that little had been cut (no more than four 
minutes, including, however, the revealing shot of bobbies blasting away 
at black targets), or that the content had been altered. But it was clear 
that the film's meaning had been changed by the simple expedience of 
rearranging the sequence of shots. There are numerous instances of this. 
For example in the original, there is a remarkable quote from former 
Commissioner of Police Sir Robert Mark to the effect that crimes of 
violence (murder, rape, etc.) are less serious than "the tendency of 
people to use violence to achieve political or industrial ends." Cut to a 
demonstration at which police are unmistakably beating up white 



people. Cut to black demonstrators chanting: "The pigs, the pigs, we 
gotta get rid of the pigs." 

There are three points made by this sequence of shots. First, that by 
beating demonstrators, it is the police who use violence for political 
ends. Second, that whites are beaten as well as blacks when it is in the 
interests of those ends. Third, that black anger at the police ("We gotta 
get rid of the pigs") is a result of police provocations. In the Fanning 
version, the third shot in this sequence ("We gotta...") comes first. The 
logic of the argument is disrupted, and it is made to seem as if black 
anger provokes police violence, and not the other way around. 

Moreover, Sir Robert Mark's words go voice-over the shot in which 
police beat white demonstrators, so that it seems like this shot is an 
illustration of his point of view, rather than a contradiction to it. 
Regardless of whether or not one agrees or disagrees with Koff s 
analysis, to say that the rearrangement of this footage makes no 
difference to the meaning of the film is at best disingenuous. 

The most crucial change comes at the end. The unabashed call for 
revolution that concludes Koff s version arises largely from the ordering 
of the shots. In Fanning's version, the street fighting scene is buried 
somewhere in the middle of the film. It therefore ends on a softer note, a 
series of lyrical dissolves and a humanistic appeal for black "dignity." 

The song remains, but isolated from its context. 

WGBH is the showcase station of the Public Broadcasting System. It is 
run by a collection of Boston's elite educational and cultural institutions 
(Harvard, MIT, Tufts, the Boston Symphony) along with board members 
of large corporations like New England Telephone and Telegraph. 
Station president David Ives recently told a Federal Communications 
Commission hearing that WGBH "pours into this community programs 
reflecting the highest ideas of civilized society." WGBH pioneered the 
practice of importing British series like the MASTERPIECE THEATER, 
the FORSYTHE SAGA, and UPSTAIRS/ DOWNSTAIRS. It developed 
shows like THE ADVOCATES, NOVA, and the WORLD series of which 
BLACKS BRITANNICA was a part, and which was supposed to provide a 
platform for "voices from within." The trouble with BLACKS 
BRITANNICA was that the voices from within were saying things that 
WGBH executives did not want to hear. They substituted their own 
voices instead. 

Over the years, the station has been involved in a number of collisions 
with Boston's black community. First, Boston's blacks blocked the 
cancellation of WGBH's only black program, SAY BROTHER, won the 
right to co-select the producer, and to have ongoing input into 
preparation of the show. Then there was the mysterious erasure of a 
videotape investigation of Polaroid's role in South Africa. (Cambridge- 
based Polaroid is a major financial backer of the station.) Most recently, 
the local chapter of the African National Congress forced cancellation of 
an ADVOCATES show on U.S. investment in South Africa prepared 
without consulting the ANC. 



As Chuck Turner of the SAY BROTHER Community Committee puts it, 

"WGBH is a Yankee bastion. They run WGBH in the name of 
a public and see themselves as the arbiters of culture. That's 
a fiction. They don't represent us, and the only culture they 
know is white, Anglo-Saxon culture." 

Another source close to the situation indicates, 

"The station has a missionary complex. They're caught in the 
classical liberal dilemma. Sure, they want to engage social 
issues, as they do with THE ADVOCATES, but only within 
the usual on-the-one-hand-on-the-other format. Programs 
with strong points of view, with passion or anger, are either 
just not shown, censored, or buried in disclaimers, rebuttals, 
or round table discussions. They get the Eric Sevareid 
treatment." 

BLACKS BRITANNICA was bound to collide with the liberal premises 
built into the concept of the WORLD series. "We believe that facts are 
important, but that a large portion of the world's troubles are "people 
problems," wrote Fanning in a memorandum to potential producers. "At 
least as important as physical facts are the ways that people perceive 
them." This happy notion, that enormous inequities in wealth and 
power, runaway exploitation of people and resources, disease, hunger, 
and so on are largely the result of a misunderstanding, is obviously 
antithetical to the analysis that Koff and Mwinyipembe present. 

Koff is still fighting WGBH's four-part law suit, charging him with 
infringing its copyright, defaming the station, and so on. He would like 
to settle, retaining his right to distribute his film, but WGBH seems 
intent on crushing BLACKS BRITANNICA entirely. (WGBH lawyers in 
London tried to persuade the Edinburgh Film Festival to cancel the 
film.) Koff s attorney, Jeanne Baker, has counter-sued, charging WGBH 
with censorship and artistic mutilation. One key issue is whether the 
film was made on a work-for-hire basis or on a commission basis. If the 
former, the copyright may reside with the station; if the latter, the 
copyright may be Koff s. Whichever way the court rules, attorney Baker 
hopes the case will help establish in the U.S. what is known in Europe as 
droit morale, the doctrine that the artist has the moral right to control 
his or her own work, regardless of who owns the copyright. 

If WGBH is upheld, it will be a serious setback not only for Britain's 
blacks, who rarely get a chance to make themselves heard, but also for 
American independent filmmakers, whose right to show their work on 
the airwaves has never been recognized by either the commercial 
networks or the so-called "Public" Broadcasting System. 
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There is a significant if unflattering lesson about the state of American 
public television in the fact that it is more often criticized for what it 
excludes than for what it does. The recent controversy about BLACKS 
BRITANNICA, a one-hour documentary filmed for the weekly series, 
WORLD, once again exposes some of the failures of public television. 
The incident is also useful in examining the problems of race and 
perspective that plague much of the media in this country. 

BLACKS BRITANNICA is a relentless and engrossing indictment of 
racism toward black immigrants to England, told from an obvious 
Marxist perspective. The film argues that discrimination in England is 
based on economics and fueled by opportunists across the entire 
spectrum of British politics. Told through the eyes and words of a cross- 
section of blacks, David Koff s film uses interviews, stock footage, and 
scenes of street life and violence to show how blacks in England are 
trapped at the bottom of an economic and political system which shows 
little compassion or concern about their fate. Rapid editing, overlapping 
dialogue and cinema verite all build to an emotional and violent climax, 
whose conclusion is underscored by a reggae band's call for revolution. 
As Koff puts it, the film "reflects the increasingly militant response 
within the black community to the continuing attacks upon it, both by 
the fascist elements on the street and by the state itself." An official of 
the British Information Service in Washington called the film 
"dangerous" and asked for equal time. New York Times critic John 
O'Connor said the film not only documents the growing militancy, "but, 
quite clearly, the structure and tone endorse it." 

The program was originally scheduled to air on July 13,1978, but the 
showing was postponed so that WORLD'S executive producer David 
Fanning could make some changes. "I never had any dispute with the 
central premise of the film or with its contents," Fanning said at the 
time. He argued that the changes were intended to make it more 
understandable to the American public. But later, Fanning told 




Newsweek: "I was concerned with the film's endorsement of a Marxist 
viewpoint." 

Koff insists that two separate films now exist: his version and Fanning' 
Fanning rearranged some of the sequences in the original version and 
removed about three minutes of footage including a sequence where 
British cops used black figures in target practice. The Koff film opened 
with an interview with black sociologist Cohn Prescod that became the 
matrix of the documentary: 

"If one weren't wary of talking about conspiracy, because in 
all parts of this country... it's clear that at top national level, 
and certainly at local level, the state has moved to 
manipulate blacks in any way it wanted to." 

Koff s version goes on to show how urban renewal has been used to 
destroy black communities, and how black groups have fought against 
these measures, organized their own schools and groups. Old British 
newsreels, in condescending tone, record the arrival of blacks in large 
numbers during the 1950s. Prescod analyzes the newsreels and points 
out how immigration was used as a political issue in Britain before we 
see footage of a broad spectrum of politicians denouncing immigrants 
and their impact on the country. 

Fanning used the newsreel shots to open the film, losing in the process 
the political irony of the commentator's statements. The comments of 
the British politicians are then heard, framing the film, as Koff argues, 
before we hear the blacks' analysis of the issues. 

The two endings provide another example of subtle yet important 
differences. Koff has Prescod on camera summing up: 

"Britain, 'mother of the empire,' has had to welcome her 
children and allow them to settle. Because of racism they 
have not been allowed to settle in a dignified manner. And 
because blacks have refused to accept indignity and 
victimage, Britain is stuck with a rebellious black presence in 
its center. And there is no way that Britain can get out of this 
situation. And what the blacks who've been born here are 
saying is that they intend to obtain their rights, as dignified 
citizens, here." 

There is a cutaway to street scenes as the voice continues: 

"We cannot get what we want in capitalist Britain. I'm not 
one for saying that because we can't get it in capitalist 
Britain, we go somewhere where we believe there is some 
'socialism' or something. Anywhere, any place, any time we 
can't get it under capitalism, well then, capitalism has to go." 

There is a long shot of street fighting between police and a crowd of 
black youths that ends with the crowd surging around an official car. 



The car tries to back up, is trapped by the crowd, and the windshield is 
smashed to the reggae music of Steel Pulse's "Handsworth Revolution." 
The film ends abruptly, leaving the audience in suspense about the fate 
of the car's occupant. 

The Fanning version moved the violent scene up to an earlier section, 
effectively reducing its emotional impact on viewers. The edited version 
is preceded by a statement that "while the film does not include the 
views of those who disagree with it, we feel it is valuable to hear these 
voices." This statement, and many of the cuts, help create absence of 
distance between the film and its subject and Fanning's version ends 
with Prescod's statement that ..."they intend to obtain their rights, as 
dignified citizens, here," another subtle shift that now makes these 
words a plea for civil rights. 

In watching both versions of BLACKS BRITANNICA, the viewer cannot 
help experiencing a strong sense of deja-vu. The complaints of blacks in 
Britain, the confrontations with police, the arbitrary application of the 
"sus" law, which allows the arrest of people suspected of being about to 
commit a crime, and the rising tide of black militancy recall the 1960s in 
the United States, when the racial apocalypse seemed inevitable. 

There were small numbers of blacks in Britain as far back as the mid- 
16th century. Massive numbers passed through British ports during the 
slave trade, but only a few remained in England to serve as laborers, 
servants, artisans and courtiers. Because the numbers were so small, 
there was no substantial racial friction between blacks and whites until 
World War I. Blacks came in large numbers from the West Indies to 
fight, but after the end of hostilities depressed economic conditions 
resulted in pitched battles between black and white seamen. Between 
the two World Wars, the first laws were passed to restrict black 
immigrants. Once again, blacks contributed to the British struggle 
against the Nazis despite numerous discriminatory actions. 

In the 1950s, the flow of black and Asian immigrants became a flood. 
Seeking better opportunities, escaping the turmoil of nationalism and 
independence, thousands used the British citizenship granted them by 
the empire to enter England. As economic pressures grew, the 
developments were strikingly similar to those in the United States. 

There were discrimination in housing and employment, violent 
outbreaks, a disappearance of previous "tolerance." 

There have been arguments that WGBN, the most active production 
center in the public television system, was concerned about offending 
the corporations that underwrite so many of its programs. I would 
suggest that the unease of Fanning and others is much less conscious, 
and at the same time, much more serious than that. BLACK 
BRITANNICA helps put into focus some aspects of our own racial issues 
that have been blurred by the fog of neo-conservatism now sweeping the 
country. 


In 1979, discussions of racial progress are made within the strict 



parameters of statistical information. Advocates of more stringent 
affirmative action point out the fact that blacks, as a group, earn less 
than whites; that whites with less education earn more than blacks; and 
that in fields which guarantee financial security — engineering, 
medicine and other professions — minorities are underrepresented. 
White neo-conservatives, who have taken over the mainstream of U.S. 
political thinking, use the numbers to point out changes for the better: 
the growth of the black middle class, the numbers of minorities in 
higher education, etc.. 

In a sense, this struggle over definitions of progress reflects a more 
profound struggle for the power to define issues. The abandonment of 
the civil rights struggle by white liberals in the late 1960s took place at 
the very moment that blacks were raising the issue of power. In the 
1970s, there is no question that blacks have acquired some material 
comforts denied them in the past. But the power to influence policy, to 
participate in intellectual debate and essentially to play a role in the 
shaping of America still eludes them. 

The relation of public television (or the film industry) to blacks reflects 
the phenomenon of powerlessness. The vision of public television as a 
source of alternative programming has never quite become reality — 
particularly for the minority groups which have so long been savaged by 
commercial television. Black demands for representation (during the 
Black Power era) led to BLACK JOURNAL and SOUL on the PBS 
system. But lack of funds and absence of institutional commitment led 
to the shows' demise. At this point only BLACK PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
NEWS, a low-budget "talking head" show, provides a black input to the 
public television system. 

Arguments have been made that blacks as well as whites benefit from 
MASTERPIECE THEATER, British imports, and classical music 
programs. No doubt they do, but the full range of the black cultural 
experience is not seen on commercial television. Since jazz is rarely seen 
on the networks, it is natural to assume that public television should fill 
that gap, but it doesn't. The minority view of the United States is an 
intriguing, enlightening and necessary perspective, but it isn’t on 
television, commercial or public. The film industry decided a few years 
ago that "blaxploitation was dead" and a burgeoning industry was 
stopped cold. Blacks have been conspicuously absent from our most 
recent box-office blockbusters. In fact, this could be the first time in our 
history where our fantasies, as expressed in film, are more segregated 
than our reality. 

BLACKS BRITANNICA reminds us that issues of black and white — in 
the U.S.A., in England, or in southern Africa — are essentially issues of 
power. The WGBH definition of "objectivity" is as invalid as Ian Smith's 
definition of majority rule — not because there cannot be some standard 
definition, but because those most affected are often excluded from the 
processes that lead to the definition or rule. In the wake of the American 
Black Power movement, attempts to develop a systematic analysis of 



race relations were discounted. It was no longer fashionable to talk 
about "the system" or the impact of "institutions." Yet, we cannot talk 
intelligently about the treatment of blacks by Hollywood or PBS without 
examining "the system." 

Noam Chomsky, in his latest book, Language and Responsibility, points 
out how our media is as essentially one-sided as the Soviet press. There 
is not a single socialist or radical columnist on a major U.S. newspaper 
or magazine today. We are as bound by "state capitalism" today as 
Soviet readers are fettered by "state socialism." It is often argued that 
radicalism failed in the United States because workers were too well off. 
Actually, the full power of the state has worked to assure the failure of 
radicalism. What this has done is leave U.S. political debate in a very 
crowded and windowless room. More and more, our "state capitalism" 
leaves us unable to understand what is going on in the rest of the world. 

BLACKS BRITANNICA is a reminder that there are other ways to see 
the world, to analyze events and to place them in a context that 
enlightens and informs us even as we are aware of its political bias. 

What made the film less palatable for officials at WGBH was that 
BLACKS BRITANNICA analyzed a subject much too close to home. It 
did not fit in with the official discussions of income, education and 
middle-class status that are comfortable for the majority of Americans. 

In a memo announcing the inception of WORLD, producer David 
Fanning said: 

"We hope to use film and television to help Americans take 
off their special American glasses and look at the world 
through the eyes of others ... we would tend to be interested 
in a film which proposes to explore an international situation 
in terms of the perceptions of some human beings that we 
would come to know. Standing in their shoes we would begin 
to see the world as they see it." 

Despite these lofty ideals, David Koff s BLACKS BRITANNICA became 
an affront to Fanning and WGBH. The station's lawyers have gone to 
court in this country and in England to block showings of Koff s version. 
This raises issues of artistic integrity, of the ability of independent 
filmmakers to gain access to the airwaves and many other legal and 
moral questions. But most of all the controversy should make us all 
aware of how power is distributed. There is no guarantee for blacks in 
Britain, or for powerless groups anywhere, to have their views expressed 
without modification or censorship in our highly touted system of 
Western democracy. 
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HEAVEN CAN WAIT is a very promising film. From the moment that 
the Ram coaches appear on the screen in their Bermuda shorts, it 
promises to be a funny film. From the moment that Julie Christie enters 
and begins her angry and persuasive plea on behalf of the people of 
Pagglesham, it promises to be a serious film. In fact, it promises to be 
more ambitious than its predecessor, HERE COMES MISTER JORDAN 
(1941), and most other Hollywood movies not only in its political 
commitment to some fairly liberal causes, but also in allowing a strong 
woman character to verbalize that commitment. That most of these 
promises are unfulfilled or betrayed is unfortunate; the film's reputation 
as an expression of American liberalism is well deserved. 

HEAVEN CAN WAIT is a funny film, one of the best comedies to come 
out of Hollywood in a long time. It is the product of some remarkable 
comic talents — Elaine May, who wrote most of the script; Warren 
Beatty, who wrote, directed, and produced the film; and Buck Henry, 
who co-directed. They have expertly exploited the comic situation of the 
athlete who returns to life as a millionaire, adding scenes and sequences 
suggested by but omitted from the original, such as the search for a 
suitable body. The dialogue demonstrates a skill for verbal humor, from 
Dyan Cannon's explosive pun (Mrs. Farnsworth, on the murder of her 
husband: "I should be canonized") to Charles Grodin's corporate double 
talk (Mr. Abbott, on the possibility that a company plant could stimulate 
seismic action in the San Andreas fault sufficient to destroy Southern 
California: "I think you'd have to define 'destroy.'"). Some old comic 
formulae reappear: Julia Farnsworth screams on cue following 
Farnsworth's line, "Miss Logan, I don't frighten anyone"; and Joe 
Pendleton interrupts his escort's explanation of the afterlife with an old 
coin trick. Then there are the visual gags — push-ups in the clouds, the 
flag ceremony, and others — and a musical score that contributes to the 
whole effect. Moreover, the humor succeeds due to the talents of several 




fine comic actors — Beatty, Cannon, Grodin, Henry, Jack Warden as 
Corkle, Joseph Mayer as Sisk, and Arthur Malet as his cocoa-toting 
assistant. 

Yet the film tries to be more than a situation comedy; it tries for a 
political statement. In the original play, Heaven Can Wait, by Harry 
Segall, [l] and in the film, HERE COMES MISTER JORDAN, Bette 
Logan's mission is a private one: her father has been jailed for the 
mishandling of corporate funds in a plot engineered by Farnsworth. In 
the modern version, Logan's mission is part of a public protest against 
the corporation. She sets up the political dilemma of the film by angrily 
denouncing the free enterprise system's victimization of the 
economically powerless. Her force and cogency seem to suggest that she 
is articulating the film's values in calling for increased corporate 
responsibility. The rest of the film, however, is a cautiously devised 
retreat from this statement. 

The audience is led to believe in Joe/Farnsworth as the champion of the 
ordinary individual. We are not allowed to consider that his earnings as 
a professional footabll player probably put him closer to Farnsworth's 
tax bracket than the average citizen's. Joe's heart seems to be in the 
right place: "Don't you think you could do something legal and still be 
wrong?" He is appalled to learn that merger rumors are leaked by the 
corporation in order to drive up the cost of stock: "But isn't that 
dishonest?" He is concerned about accusations made against the 
corporation — that its plants are environmentally unsafe; that its tuna 
canneries are killing and canning porpoises; that it has acquired 
property by bribery. 

But the crucial scene is the board meeting. In a speech that usually 
evokes applause and cheers from the movie audience, Joe/ Farnsworth 
argues for a new company policy, modeled on the strategy of a winning 
football team at mid-season. If the company is making money, why not 
protect those profits by safeguarding against mistakes? Why not start "a 
good-guy tuna company that's on the porpoise team"? Why not, in short, 
institute a new policy of corporate responsibility? Such a policy would 
cost more, he admits: "But we don't care how much it costs, we just care 
how much it makes." This line is the real key to the film's political 
statement. We can't have our tuna and eat it too without paying for the 
privilege. By the end of the speech, in fact, the new advertising campaign 
is already under way: "Would you pay a penny extra to save a fish that 
thinks?" 

Thus the film neatly disposes of the whole issue of corporate 
responsibility. Bette Logan returns to apologize for her outspokenness 
and falls in love with the hero, and he falls in with the ecology 
movement. Indeed, she not only apologizes, but she congratulates him 
on having done something "extraordinary." Yet the new corporate policy 
and the terms attached to it sound strikingly familiar. Was it AT&T that 
just demanded rate hikes so that they could continue their philanthropic 
activities at the current level? And how many food companies have 


taken the artificial preservatives out of their products in order to exploit 
consumer willingness to pay extra for "all natural" foods? Julia 
Farnsworth's confusion of the ecology group with the football team is 
understandable in this context; apparently, both can be bought. 
Philanthropy, alas, must earn its way in the world. 

Ironically, the film purports to be like one of those cans of tuna that 
Joe/Farnsworth envisions. It sells purity of heart, which the public has 
been more than willing to buy. According to Variety, by early October it 
was running only slightly behind JAWS 2 in box office sales; the only 
other recent releases running ahead of these two were SATURDAY 
NIGHT FEVER and GREASE. [2I Joe/Farnsworth seems, indeed, to be 
an extension of the man Time calls Mister Hollywood, £3} the 
uncomfortable millionaire who passionately involves himself in the 
advertising and distribution of his films. 

The Time article on Warren Beatty, which coincided with the film's 
release, is particularly revealing. Writer Frank Rich begins by 
developing his image of Beatty as a paradox: 

"He is a millionaire many times over but lives in two small, 
slovenly kept hotel rooms. He travels with the fastest crowd 
in the country but rarely drinks and never snorts or smokes. 

He is offered the best jobs in his profession but turns most of 
them down. His idea of sin is to eat ice cream ... His idea of 
heaven is to spend hours debating the pros and cons of 
Proposition 13. He wears dirty jeans three days in a row." 

We get a more thorough description of those hotel rooms later in the 
article, just in case the three-day-old jeans make us wonder what Rich 
means by "slovenly kept." A perceptive reader might also wonder just 
how small two rooms in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel could possibly be. 
Yet the image is familiar — Beatty as the American Dream. He is the boy 
next door, clean-cut if not actually clean (boys will be boys, especially 
when they are bachelors), successful but not arrogant or pretentious. 
That he equates sin with eating ice cream, and debates both the cons 
and pros of Proposition 13 gives us a clue to his notorious liberalism. (A 
long-time campaigner for the Democratic Party, he once considered 
Eugene McCarthy for the role of Mr. Jordan.) A friend tells Rich: 

"His appetite is epic. He looks at the world, and there are 
things in it he wants. There are things he must do. There are 
people he must have. His appetite is enormous, and he has a 
wonderful time getting what he wants." 

This comment highlights the acquisitiveness and the impersonal 
manipulativeness behind the all-American success story as personified 
by Beatty, although such implications are continually overshadowed by 
Rich's emphasis on the star's boyish charm and supposed indifference to 
wealth. In fact, we are probably not intended to connect the Time cover 
story with Beatty's reported attention to the details of marketing his 
pictures, nor are we expected to recognize Rich's prediction that 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT "is sure to be the most popular entertainment of 
the summer" as a self-fulfilling prophecy. We are to forget that no one 
becomes a millionaire superstar-turned-producer/director without 
absorbing some basic Hollywood tenets about projecting the right image 
to the public. At heart, Beatty is just an average Joe, like Joe Pendleton 
in the film. His next project? Possibly a biography of Howard Hughes, 
Rich reports. 

Certainly the film has given some much-needed publicity to the tuna 
boycott and other environmental issues. But these are fairly safe issues, 
and a strong position is not likely to offend anyone except tuna 
fishermen and corporations endangering the San Andreas Fault. On the 
key question of corporate responsibility, the film hedges, arguing for a 
good-hearted capitalism that is not only more pleasant but more 
profitable than bad-hearted capitalism. In this argument, it resembles 
another 1940s fantasy, MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET (1947). In that 
film, a crisis occurs when Macy's executives discover that their Santa 
Claus has been sending customers to other stores for toys not available 
at Macy's. When they witness customer appreciation translated into 
increased sales, however, they make customer referral a matter of 
policy. There is a lot of ballyhoo about the restoration of the Christmas 
spirit, but the crucial factor is profit. The difference between the two 
films lies in the greater self-awareness and the more conscious satire of 
the earlier one, evidence that Hollywood's political consciousness is 
regressing. 

In the end, the political content of HEAVEN CAN WAIT is superseded 
by other considerations and left unresolved. When Joe says of 
professional football early in the film, "This is the only business I know 
that's real," he seems to be setting himself up for an education in the 
real power of big business. As Farnsworth, he discovers the profound 
effect that a handful of people can have on millions of lives. But the film 
ends with his return to football, and the people of Pagglesham are 
forgotten. 

As for their champion, Bette Logan, she has long since metamorphosed 
into a docile, acceptable Hollywood heroine. Having apologized for her 
anger, she allows Joe/Farnsworth to carry on her fight. This change, 
however, is foreshadowed in the earlier scene in which Joe/Farnsworth 
finally interrupts her monologue and orders her to sit down and listen — 
an old dramatic formula for dealing with hysterical woman. Once tamed, 
she remains to facilitate the plot and to decorate the set, like the pink 
begonias in the garden. 

What promised to be an atypical Hollywood film has turned into a 
typical one — better comedy than most, but no better as a serious 
political statement. This should not surprise anyone who sees the film as 
an extension of Warren Beatty as Mister Hollywood, a man committed 
to working within the existing political and economic system. But it is 
unfortunate that some of the energy, talent, and intelligence that went 
into HEAVEN CAN WAIT could not have been directed toward 



producing a truly extraordinary film. 

Notes 


n Harry Segall, Heaven Can Wait (New York: Dramatists Play Service, 
1942). The play was first produced on Broadway several years after 
HERE COMES MISTER JORDAN, and was unsuccessful. The 1943 
Lubitsch film, HEAVEN CAN WAIT, is not related. 

Variety, 11 October 1978, p. 9. 

3. "Warren Beatty Strikes Again," Time, 3 July 1978, pp. 70-74. 
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In his 20-year career, Claude Chabrol has shown a very decided aversion 
to films unbespattered by "blood and gore." Gentle butchers who may or 
may not chop up young women (LE BOUCHER, 1970), charming 
Parisian bluebeards who entice lonely women to suburban villas where 
they are shoveled piecemeal into stoves (LANDRU, 1963), and a general 
population of spouses and lovers who cannot seem to avoid murdering 
their mates (LEDA, 1961; THE THIRD LOVER, 1963; THE 
CHAMPAGNE MURDERS, 1968; LA FEMME INFIDELE, 1969; THIS 
MAN MUST DIE, 1970; JUST BEFORE NIGHTFALL, 1975; DIRTY 
HANDS, 1976, to list a few) are the types to which he is invariably and 
even obsessively drawn. It appears that the subject of murder is 
something of a commitment for director Claude Chabrol (a strange state 
of affairs for a man who sees commitment and clarity of any kind as a 
pass-time to be indulged in by the weak-minded and the deluded). 

He chiefly delights in lodging the inexplicable murderous impulses of 
his characters behind an unexceptional, unspectacular, and finally 
impenetrable facade. In his films, Chabrol cultivates enigma, and moral 
dissolve in his hands and become incredibly complex and difficult of 
assessment. The simplest point is fraught with mystery. His method is 
the modern equivalent of Milton's 17th century Satan who "made 
intricate seem straight" (Paradise Lost, Bk. 9,1.632). Chabrol's 
posturing, of course, lies in the opposite direction: he attempts to make 
the straightforward seem intricate. 

We need to disabuse ourselves of the notion that Chabrol's moral and 
intellectual skepticism has intellectual value. We've been fooled too 
often into believing that complexity in and for itself has virtue, that 
complexity alone can shield us from being shallow or rigid. Actually, 
Chabrol's stance is neither tolerant, nor expansive, nor even interesting. 
Rather than being profound, the obfuscation is shoddy. How easy to rely 
on cynicism to ridicule but never challenge the status quo. In the 
Chabrol film, action is always doubly damned: for he combines 




monstrous behavior and unfathomable cause, either one of which would 
be enough to leave an audience inert and suspicious of positive 
impulses. What better way to undermine even an incipient desire for 
change than to disparage our capacity to act meaningfully, never mind 
humanely? 

The reactionary values behind Chabrol's vision become stunningly clear 
when we look at his latest film from a feminist perspective. Given his 
history (and it is, unfortunately, abundantly a "his"-story) as a 
filmmaker, VIOLETTE cannot surprise us. But we can still be outraged. 
Chabrol spurns any insight generated by the last 15 years of feminist 
theorizing. The film specifically re-affirms the most traditional, most 
blatantly male-biased conceptions of womanhood. The heroine, in fact, 
fulfills so many stereotypes, so completely, that upon hearing the plot, 
one might assume in 1978-1979 that a sense of irony was at work. 

In her daily life, Violette enacts the traditional dichotomy of female 
behavior, the tiresome, whore/virgin" schism. She is a practiced if 
somewhat bohemian prostitute when loose on the streets, but a well- 
scrubbed and virginal schoolgirl within the confines of her parents one- 
bedroom flat. In addition, whatever energy and creativity Violette has — 
and she has more than the usual share of imagination and spunk — it is 
all turned against her and those who surround her. 

Not content with a career of sexual promiscuity and deceit, she goes on 
to become a murderer. She successfully poisons her father and almost 
kills her mother, thereby committing the most sacrilegious of murders, 
patricide and near matricide. Once again, the unleashed energy of a 
woman is depicted as profoundly irrational, menacing, and destructive, 
confirming society's most terrifying notions of what constitutes the 
female nature. Violette is not only a "loose woman," she is deadly. 

Lest we think that Violette's actions attack that most patriarchal of 
institutions, the nuclear family, the resolution of her career pointedly 
tells us otherwise. After she is captured and safely deposited behind 
bars, which recall the opening shot of the metal gates outside the 
courtyard of her parents' apartment building — Violette declares herself 
ready to make a "fresh start." And, indeed, shortly after this touching 
proclamation, which occurs toward the close of the film, we are told by 
an ironic though authoritative male narrator that Violette did go on to 
gain the successive pardons of Petain, DeGaulle, and, finally, in an 
almost unprecedented gesture, of the citizens of Rouen, who voted to 
return her full civil liberties shortly before her death in 1963. Not for 
nothing did the citizens of France pardon a former criminal. The 
narrator's description of her life after her release from prison reads like 
a handbook for the good burgher's wife: she marries, starts a small 
business, and gives birth to five children. Knowledge of her complete 
reformation, far from allowing the film to end on a positive note, simply 
adds the horror of futility to the horror of bloodshed. Since Violette 
recreates the very situation she so ruthlessly eliminated, she now 
exemplifies what is, for women, perhaps the most crippling notion: that 



it is impossible for women to use their anger in a productive and 
rational fashion. 

One might argue that we should not blame Chabrol for formulating 
these stereotypes since Violette's career comes not from fiction but from 
fact, based on the actual life of a young woman in France during the 30s. 
The question, however, is not one of credibility but of choice. Why is 
Chabrol drawn to a tale which is bound to be profoundly reactionary? In 
the long overdue wave of feature-length films about women that has 
come about in the past few years, one can't but note what kind of woman 
has finally been considered worthy of the public's attention. What are 
the attributes of the heroine who has managed, after so long a time, to 
recapture the imagination of the filmmaker? In some cases, hopefully, 
this new heroine will not prove so easy to label. In Chabrol's case, 
however, she is not only easy to label, she is a stock character with a long 
and dreary list of predecessors: the romantic heroine whose desperate 
rebellion ultimately challenges nobody and threatens nothing. 

What makes this film more pernicious than others is that it does deal 
with rebellion, a theme which might be expected to communicate a 
desire for change or at the very least to suggest a questioning of the 
status quo. For women, this film has totally negative implications. 
Violette Noziere's life is emblematic: she enforces the kind of moral 
lesson perenially foisted upon women to ensure their acceptance of their 
"proper," subservient place. The lesson is clear: attempts to rebel are 
defined in such a way as to ensure failure. The scope and quality of 
resistance are restricted to sexual experimentation, and so acts of 
defiance follow a predictable route. No chance here of a woman's 
channeling her energies into art, scholarship, productive work or 
meaningful political activity. No indeed. Instead she is doomed to defy 
convention in what are basically acceptable ways so that, ironically, 
conventionality is even more strongly asserted. Thus, in the first stage of 
her defiance, Violette violates the rules of behavior appropriate for 
"good" girls, only to end up following yet another set of rules, those 
appropriate for "bad" girls. 

As long as women are seen as motivated, controlled and governed by 
their sexual natures, the possibility of a meaningful challenge is 
automatically thwarted. As long as the sense of rebellion, for example, is 
confined to the gesture of placing a shapely leg on a cafe table — as 
Violette does in order to shock and entice the fascist sympathizer across 
from whom she sits — the audience need not fear that they will be asked 
to question their most basic and conservative assumptions concerning 
women. Sexual flamboyance is appealing, even touching; as a rebellious 
stance, its limitations are cruelly obvious. The audience can enjoy the 
sense of being on Violette's side, can appreciate her annoyance at 
puritanical codes, and yet feel totally safe. How convenient to see yet 
another dissatisfied young woman commit an act of rebellion that is, in 
fact, an act of conformity. How convenient that the act of female 
aggression simply serves to make her more sexually accessible to men. 
And, finally, how reassuring that in her aggression she herself emerges 



as a victim, the prey to her own irrational and destructive impulses. The 
film has a classic pattern. Each attempt to "break out" leads to further 
entrapment — first, prostitution, then unrequited love, and finally, jail. 

In his customary fashion Chabrol has chosen to depict this clear moral 
tale in an ambiguous light. There is a gratuitous luxury in such a stance. 
It permits him to raise the issue of rape, for instance, and deal with it 
enigmatically. After her capture, Violette alleges that she murdered her 
father in retaliation for his having raped her. By this point in the film, 
Chabrol has repeatedly shown Violette to be a compulsive liar. 
Consequently, the audience must distrust anything she says. Chabrol 
then plays the trick of having us consider the possibility that she may 
this time be telling the truth. Some viewers may be beguiled into 
accepting this as a feminist gesture on Chabrol's part. But, infuriatingly, 
all his complicated maneuvers only lead us back to the same basic, male- 
chauvinist position — women are not to be trusted on the issue of rape. 
For Chabrol has scrupulously allotted the few shreds of evidence in such 
an even-handed manner that the audience can neither fully accept nor 
fully reject Violette's allegation. Her father may have raped her; but then 
again, he may not. 

To hedge on this question is to support the age-old myth that rape is a 
weapon used by deceitful women against innocent men. In reality the 
instances of women falsely crying rape are miniscule in contrast to the 
massive scale upon which rape occurs, not only in war but in peacetime, 
not only in the past but in the present. Rape as a constant fact as well as 
a constant threat in women's social condition has been amply 
documented in books (such as Susan Brownmiller's classic Against Our 
Will ) and by the FBI whose conservative statistics estimate that a rape 
takes place on an average of every seven minutes. While Chabrol was 
making VIOLETTE, a celebrated rape case dragged through the courts 
in southern France. The case made legal history for two reasons: for the 
first time in France, the rapists were brought before the criminal court 
which judges serious crimes instead of going to trial on lesser charges; 
second, the men were convicted (N.Y. Times, May 4,1978). The 
successful prosecution was certainly in part a response to widespread 
feminist pressure. It is in this context of developing awareness and 
agitation that Chabrol's ambiguous treatment of rape must be seen. To 
hedge on this issue is not to be "artistic"; it is to take a political stand, 
the wrong one, from a feminist perspective. 

Granting his stance of total ambiguity, Chabrol succeeds admirably, for 
VIOLETTE is a beautifully made film. Chabrol is not heavy-handed; on 
the contrary, he has created a delicate structure in which he subtly 
posits his rare assertions against equally convincing negations. The 
elusive quality is intellectually provocative. Many of the key moments 
yield to more and more complex interpretations the more one ponders 
them. When Violette accuses her father of rape, it would appear she 
means her sociological father, since he is the one she has killed. 
However, upon a second reading, we recognize that she may be alluding 
to her biological father, a wealthy member of the upper class whom she 



has successfully bribed, presumably because of his past with her mother, 
but conceivably because of his past with her. When she refuses, in a pre¬ 
trial hearing, to identity the man who has provided her with money, is 
Violette protecting her mother or callously blackmailing her? Chabrol 
has so constructed the film so that once we discern an insoluble riddle, it 
leads us on to discover yet another. Isabelle Huppert's Bressonian acting 
style (which allows for little facial expression) is an ideal vehicle for 
Chabrol's enigmatic vision. The heroine's face, so nearly devoid of 
reaction, invites us to imagine a broad range of response. 

The formal delicacy of the film is also evident in Chabrol's use of soft 
lighting and subdued color. These grant Violette's world an almost 
luminous quality; yet at other times they work to substantiate the 
unspeakable drabness of her environment. Perhaps Chabrol's finest 
achievement is his depiction of physical confinement. The scene in the 
family flat, the hotel room and the jail cell are shot through bars, gates, 
railings and doorways to emphasize the sense of imprisonment. When 
the camera moves, it is as if in defiance of the claustrophobic spaces it is 
obligated to record — so negligible do the chances appear for movement 
and growth in this world. The recurrent use of bars and gates as framing 
devices suggests that Violette, upon arrest, has simply exchanged one 
form of incarceration for another. 

Chabrol also shows skill as a director in his choice of performers. The 
acting is consistently fine throughout, but it is in the small and intimate 
moments where the acting becomes especially memorable: the graceless 
and awkward and uncertain dictation by the father of a letter 
demanding that Violette's "young man" make good, and the mother's 
appropriation of Violette's gold ring. 

At those moments when he reveals the minor details and daily horrors 
of his characters' lives, as in the scenes mentioned above, Chabrol drops 
his enigmatic approach. At times he even becomes sharply derisive. 

With a decided flourish, he not only mocks the repressive and 
hypocritical mores of Violette's working class family, but the self- 
righteous pomposity of the judicial bureaucrats or the irrational 
bloodlust and brutal enthusiasm of the crowds. Why is it that only on 
matters which are peripheral to the central issues of murder and rape 
that Chabrol assumes a clear tone? Why are the targets he selects those 
which have the merit of being at once both safe and fashionable — the 
courts or bourgeois' mortality? The political implications of such choices 
cannot be overlooked. Precisely because of his considerable artistry, 
Chabrol's reactionary attitudes become all the more disturbing. 
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BATTLE OF CHILE: STRUGGLE OF A PEOPLE WITHOUT ARMS 

• Part I. THE INSURRECTION OF THE BOURGEOISIE 
. Part II. THE COUP DETAT 

• (Part III. PEOPLE'S POWER — not yet completed) 

Imagine a live, primetime TV debate between a left-wing student leader 
and a conservative senator. No commercial interruptions; plenty of 
rapid-fire exchanges; above all, a nationwide audience overwhelmingly 
polarized behind one or other of the speakers. This is just one episode of 
THE BATTLE OF CHILE, with the debate scene shot straight off the 
flickering tube. It epitomizes, however, the dramatic quality of the raw 
material which has made possible one of the great documentaries of all 
time. Even this characterization is perhaps too limiting, though, for as 
the documentary technique is carried to perfection, the result oversteps 
the didactic bounds of that category and comes to evoke emotions that 
we normally associate more with works of fiction. 

THE BATTLE OF CHILE personifies the class struggle in a way that has 
never been done before. It does so in terms that are universally 
intelligible, while at the same time carrying an authenticity that could 
never be achieved through merely symbolic figures. In this sense, it goes 
beyond all previous "people's films." The masses here are not merely 
participating; they are, in effect, writing their own lines. As for the ruling 
class, it does not have to be portrayed by professional actors; its own 
faces show more of its character than could the most carefully chosen 
stereotypes. 

But beyond all this, the film maintains a level of excitement which is 
unknown in most documentaries and almost unimaginable in one of 
such length (191 min.). The immediate reason for this is yet another step 
in the perfection of the film's genre, namely, that all the contending 
positions which come into play are presented in action. Not only are 




there no professional performers, but even the public figures who do 
appear are almost always shown "live" — never in any extended 
interview situation. The only significant use of the interview approach is 
in eliciting the completely unrehearsed responses of the film's ultimate 
protagonists: the politicized non-politicians on both sides of the 
confrontation. 

The camera is everywhere — on the streets, in the living rooms, in the 
factories, the offices, the neighborhoods, the meeting halls, in the 
presidential palace, and in parliament. Coming to the scene in the midst 
of the prolonged crisis which had begun with Salvador Allende's election 
in 1970, it bears direct witness to every major episode of his final 
months in office, from the March 1973 congressional campaign to the 
September coup. As if to underline the camera's omnipresence, there is 
one sequence added to the film from the work of an Argentine TV 
cameraman, who filmed his own death from the gunfire of a Chilean 
army officer. 

The moment of swirling and blurring which records this act comes at a 
dividing point in the course of events (the June 29 coup-attempt); it 
ends Part I of the film and is repeated in the opening frames of Part II. 
Although the hero/victim was not a member of the BATTLE OF CHILE 
collective, the emphasis given to his sacrifice is a clear statement of the 
filmmakers' guiding conviction: that they themselves, along with their 
medium, have a central role to play in the class struggle. 

The perfection of the documentary is thus assimilated in yet a third way 
with the peak of artistic achievement. If the focus on "real people" 
maximizes authenticity, and if the direct filming of conflict maximizes 
excitement, so also — on the director's part — the fullest commitment to 
the role of observer reflects the most complete immersion in the reality 
that one is filming. The director goes beyond controlling the movements 
of the film's characters. The characters move themselves, but the 
director transmits, compresses, and heightens the interaction by 
knowing what their movements will be. 

In the case at hand, director Patricio Guzman doesn't tell any of his 
subjects what to do, but, as he has since made clear, JjJ he anticipates 
their actions with as much assurance as if he had so directed them. The 
example he refers to involves the filming of a street battle, but the 
political understanding in question is reflected in every aspect of the 
filmmaking process. At the most immediate level, it dictated that the 
project should be kept unpublicized, and that each day's footage should 
be promptly hidden. More generally, Guzman's political awareness 
dictated a basic judgment about the film's objective — namely, that it 
could best serve the revolution not by promoting any single 
interpretation of the events, but rather by recording the Chilean 
experience as thoroughly and completely as possible, with full attention 
to the wide range of forces that could be found on both sides of the 
conflict. 

That so all-inclusive an approach could be applied without sacrificing 


any of the film's intensity is a tribute both to the filmmakers and to the 
Chilean working class. 


The filmmakers knew where to be, how to get there, and what to do with 
the material. They gained the trust of those for whom the truth was 
important (e.g., workers debating the government's strategy), while 
using appropriate subterfuge against those who had something to hide 
(e.g., a bourgeois household, which they entered posing as 
representatives of the conservative TV network). And when the footage 
was finally recovered in Cuba, months after the coup, they applied the 
full measure of their skill and insight to shaping the final product: 
alternating scenes of individuals and of crowds, of talking and action, of 
leaders and constituents, of friends and enemies, of conciliators and 
intransigents. In terms of the film's presentation, the only problems I 
found were with the narration (which said too little at some points and 
too much at others) and, in one instance, with the repeating of a 
particular demonstration sequence in a context that jarred the 
chronological framework. These problems seem minor, however, in 
comparison with the film's positive qualities. 

When all else has been said, though, what remains the most exceptional 
aspect of this film is the subject matter itself: "the struggle of a people 
without arms." As to the immediate outcome of this struggle, there is 
never any doubt, for the film opens with the act which buried Allende's 
"legal road to socialism" — the bombing of the presidential palace. But 
the perspective this gives us in no way diminishes the film's impact. We 
know that the military threat was in varying degrees present all along, 
but if anything, this makes the workers' advances even more impressive. 
For a North American audience, in particular, it is a continuous 
revelation to feel the depth of the people's fighting spirit — in their 
demonstrations, their meetings, their performance of vital daily 
services, in their spontaneous comments, and, as the end draws near, in 
their embryonic acts of resistance. 

But while we identify with the workers, we also ask ourselves whether 
there is any way they could have won. The film does not presume to 
answer this question, but it provides eloquent examples of the people's 
frustration at not being able to take stronger measures of control and 
self-defense. We hear factory workers demanding firm leadership from 
the government, and we hear working class housewives calling for the 
distribution of arms. All this comes, however, only during the final two 
months, by which time the Armed Forces have already seized the 
initiative. With reactionary violence endemic, we can well appreciate the 
futility of Allende's continued emphasis on the legal process, but at the 
same time it seems clear that any hope for building an effective popular 
counterattack is already too late. 

If the key to a workers' victory is to be found, it is not in the period 
covered by the film itself. The film begins only after Allende has been in 
office for more than two years. What it shows are, in effect, the final 
stages of the battle, after the prevailing strategy on the side of the Left 



has already been irrevocably determined. This strategy, embodied 
mainly by the Communist Party but also accepted by Allende, was 
essentially one of doing whatever was necessary to keep the Armed 
Forces' leadership neutral. It was assumed that this could be achieved as 
long as the government respected the Constitution, in particular, by not 
allowing any expropriations to be carried out except through the regular 
legislative process — a restriction which in practice, after 1971, meant no 
expropriations at all. Adhering to this limitation, the idea was to win 
over the "progressive" sectors of the middle class and to isolate and 
discredit the Right. 

The alternative strategy is still expressed in the film, but with less real 
hope of success than it had had at an earlier point. According to this 
approach, as expressed within Allende's coalition by the Socialist Party 
leadership and from outside by the MIR (Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left), any notion of Armed Forces neutrality was in the 
long run illusory. A direct clash with the bourgeoisie was inevitable and 
indeed had already been taking place ever since the first plant 
shutdowns following Allende's election. The "middle class," at least in its 
commercial sectors, was hopelessly tied to the big bourgeoisie. The only 
chance for a Left victory lay in extending the active role of the working 
class on all fronts, including organizing the unorganized (typically in the 
smaller businesses) and encouraging rank-and-file politicization within 
the Armed Forces — an approach for which a case could be made in legal 
terms as long as the objective was to counteract plotting against the duly 
constituted government. 

The last real choice between these two alternatives had come in the 
aftermath of the "bosses' strike" of October 1972. £2) The workers at that 
time had spontaneously taken over their closed factories in order to 
keep the economy going. In so doing, they had rescued Allende from the 
first concerted effort to overthrow him. The means they had used, i.e., 
the factory takeovers, were of course illegal, but it was the bourgeoisie 
that had broken the rules first by going outside established channels to 
accomplish an essentially political objective. Allende at that point had 
the option of declaring the factory takeovers a fait accompli and 
accepting the shift of the political struggle to a new plane involving the 
rapid extension of organs of popular self-rule, all of which he could have 
justified by arguing that the enterprise owners had themselves chosen to 
abdicate their economic responsibilities. He chose, however, the 
opposite course. Yielding to the sanctimonious outrage of the 
bourgeoisie, he agreed to restore the seized properties in return for what 
amounted to a truce, to be enforced by military representation in the 
Cabinet, for the remainder of the period up until the March 1973 
congressional elections. 

If there was any single act which interrupted the workers' forward 
movement, that was it. And for what? Even with a major electoral gain 
by Allende's Popular Unity (UP) coalition, no serious observer could 
expect it to win the 50+% that would have significantly improved its 
legal position. This was not because its programs were anti-popular, but 


rather for two other reasons. First, foreign and domestic reaction had 
effectively counteracted many of the advances in people's immediate 
living conditions, and second, there was still a sizeable unorganized 
sector of the working class which believed the promises of Moderate 
opposition parties (especially the Christian Democrats) to give them the 
same social benefits that the Left was trying to provide. 

What the workers' alternative represented was not only the direct 
realization of measures which were beyond the reach of the government, 
but also a tangible demonstration to the unorganized of the basis on 
which they themselves could run their affairs. In THE BATTLE OF 
CHILE, we see some of the continuing examples of such popular control, 
in both factories and neighborhoods, £3} but its scope was not as great 
as it would have been without Allende's retreat. 

Of course, no one can say for sure whether an unchecked workers' 
advance in November could have withstood a right-wing counterattack. 
What is certain, however, is that the military was not yet prepared, at 
that stage, to carry out a successful coup. (This is admitted even by a 
strong defender of Allende's concessions. )(4) Allende evidently hoped 
that a head-on clash could be postponed indefinitely. This made it 
impossible for him to recognize, or perhaps even to consider, that the 
risk level for the working class might be lower at that moment than at a 
later date. What ended up happening was that the Right got itself a 
grace period. The popular forces acted with deliberate restraint during 
the electoral campaign. And the bourgeoisie, disappointed by the voting 
results — which brought gains for Popular Unity and ended any hope for 
impeaching Allende — had a chance to make a fresh start after March in 
its insurrectionary project. 

The rest of the story is unfolded for us on the screen. The opposed forces 
are no longer well-matched, but this is not immediately apparent. The 
Left from the outset has far outstripped the Right in its numbers of 
active supporters, and this politicized mass remains visually impressive 
right up to the end. At first, it can still win some real victories against 
right-wing obstruction. Mass demonstrations thus succeed in 
discrediting the impeachment campaign against Allende's ministers and 
also in isolating the basically political strike that occurred at one of the 
nationalized copper mines. But once the Armed Forces move into action 
(they never really retreat after June 29), the game is essentially up. The 
disintegration of the Left proceeds apace, being in fact speeded up 
rather than reversed by the awareness of impending disaster. 

For the organized workers, the stakes have been raised too high to 
permit any turning back, and we watch several of them as they say that 
they would sooner die than give up their gains. For Allende, on the other 
hand, the stranglehold of the Right grows so tight that he accepts 
without a word of protest the violent intimidation campaign which the 
military carries out against these same workers in their factories. The 
workers criticize the government for its weaknesses. The Communist 
union leader (though not identified as such) suggests that they don't 


understand the complexity of the issues. Only at a ceremonial level can 
the two sectors act in concert. On September 4 they join forces for the 
biggest demonstration yet. On September 11 comes the coup. 

In the debate on Chile, which has permeated the Left worldwide since 
1973, each side has drawn sustenance from what happened in those final 
months. In an immediate sense, both sides are right. It is undoubtedly 
true, as the Euro-communists say, that Allende, for all his moderation, 
ended up defying the bourgeoisie by refusing to abandon the Left's 
program entirely. But it is also true, as their left-wing critics argue, that 
Allende's hope of avoiding repression merely by respecting legal norms 
was without foundation. 

As a document, THE BATTLE OF CHILE provides materials for both 
sides of this argument. The only pertinent omission it might be charged 
with is its failure to show the full extent to which the official Left ended 
up demoralizing its militant base. (During the final weeks, for example, 
Allende publicly denounced rank-and-file sailors who had been 
organizing to defend his government against their pro-coup officers.) By 
not accentuating this level of breakdown on the Left, the film rescues the 
UP leadership from at least the bitterest charges that might be made 
against it. On the other hand, though, any such possible benefit to the 
"moderate" position is more than counterbalanced by the positive view 
the film gives us of the class-conscious workers. It is their words and 
actions that account for the film's tremendous emotional impact. THE 
BATTLE OF CHILE thus remains before all else a film of the people. As 
such, it shows us some of the hidden human potential that emerges 
under crisis conditions, and in so doing, it provides support and 
inspiration for the more radical approach. 

By not taking an explicit position in the Left's debate, the film will 
remain accessible to all sectors of the Left in the future. By abstaining 
from showing us the more disgraceful moments of the UP's debacle, it 
encourages us to cast any criticism of the UP leadership in terms of 
specific errors of approach and strategy rather than in terms of facile 
epithets of betrayal. But by showing the insufficiently tapped militance 
of the Chilean workers, it gives us some sense of the depth of the UP's 
missed opportunity. Revolution, after all, depends above all upon the 
consciousness and commitment of the oppressed masses. Where the UP 
leaders lacked faith in what this could achieve, THE BATTLE OF CHILE 
offers us a gripping and compelling corrective. 

Notes 

I am grateful to Gabriel Smirnow, as well as to the editors, for their 
comments on an earlier draft. 

1. For this and other points regarding the making of the film, see the 
important interview with Guzman conducted by Julianne Burton, in 
Socialist Revolution, No. 35 (Sept.-Oct. 1977). 

2^ For a full account of the balance of forces during that crisis, see the 


forthcoming Monthly Review Press book by Gabriel Smirnow (published 
in Mexico as La revolucion desarmada: Chile, 1970-1973 ). 

3. For some fascinating insights into the success of the workers' efforts, 
see Juan G. Espinosa and Andrew S. Zimbalist, Economic Democracy: 
Workers' Participation in Chilean Industry, 1970-1973 (New York, 
1978). 

4. Edward Boorstein, Allende's Chile: An Inside View (New York, 1977), 
p. 212. 

BATTLE OF CHILE is distributed by Tricontinental Film Center, 333 
Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY 10014. Tricontinental also 
distributes the Cuban films reviewed in JUMP CUT's Special Sections on 
Cuban Cinema in the last two issues. 
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Angry Arts is a collective of three men and three women who have 
organized monthly film showings as Cambridge's Red Book store since 
1974. We are committed to the use of film in an effort to educate and 
organize toward a popular movement for socialism in the U. S. We 
research and study around each film and present an informational 
leaflet and short talk before the showings and have discussions 
afterwards. We have also facilitated the use of films in other community 
settings in the Boston area. What follows is the leaflet we did for THE 
BATTLE OF CHILE. 

What did the filmmakers of BATTLE OF CHILE hope to do? 

According to director Patricio Guzman, the film had the following goals: 

"The film is an attempt to convey in as much detail as 
possible the nature and consequences of political events in 
Chile during the last year of the Allende government. What 
was happening was of great interest outside as well as inside 
of Chile, not just for other Latin Americans, but for the 
workers' movement on an international scale ... We realized 
that it would be a mistake to analyze events from a single 
perspective, because the interesting thing was to represent 
all points of view on the left. The same ideological battle then 
going on in Chile could occur in France or in Italy, for 
example, in a very similar way. And it will also occur in 
Mexico or in Venezuela when things enter a more critical 
phase. The far-reaching relevance of the political model then 
being tried in Chile was one of the factors that motivated us 
to make the film..." 

"Part I, THE INSURRECTION OF THE BOURGEOISIE, 
tries to shed light on a fundamental aspect of the problem in 
Chile: the mass uprising of the middle and upper sectors of 
the population, in collaboration with foreign interests, and 
the actions taken by the government and by the left as a 




whole to curb this insurrectionary escalation among the 
right-wing ..." 

"Part II, THE COUP D'ETAT, centers around the same 
contradiction. It continues to show the mass agitation of the 
bourgeoisie in opposition to the democratic popular forces, 
but it adds a third dimension: the diverse and competing 
strategies which existed within the various groups on the left. 

This is why the second film is much more difficult than the 
first... The bulk of the analysis is given directly by those who 
participated in the events which the film records — the 
viewer has to grasp for her/himself this triple contradiction." 

What are the contending forces in Chile? 

There is some uncertainty about Chilean population statistics and the 
divisions given here should only be considered approximate. The total 
population is 10,230,000: 

• Bourgeoisie and big landowners — 6%, 

• "Middle Class" (see below) — 32%, 

• Workers (mining, manufacturing, some service) — 38%. 

• Peasants, both salaried and landowning — 24%. 

The term "middle class" includes the owners of small businesses and 
shops, the military, professionals and technicians, managers in both the 
state and private sectors, and many of the employees within the 
bureaucratic state apparatus. We have no figures on the occupational 
roles of women in the Chilean economy. 

With over 70% of its population living in cities and with its large 
working and "middle" classes, Chile resembles the countries of Western 
Europe or North America. But it shares with Latin America, Asia and 
Africa a history of imperial conquest and domination that extends to 
this day. 

What were the important political parties and organizations 
that were active in 1973? 


RIGHT 


Pro military coup 

• "Fatherland and Liberty" 

• National Party 

Pro "legal" coup (but moving toward support of the National Party) 

• Christian Democratic Party (PDC), the sector of Senator Frei 

• Independent Radical Party (PRI) 


CENTER 



Legal opposition 


• PDC Senator Fuentealba sector 
Qualified support to Popular Unity 

• PDC, Senator Tomic sector 

LEFT: POPULAR UNITY 


Government 

• Radical Party (PR) 

• Communist Party (PC) 

• Socialist Party (PS) 

• United Popular Action Movement (MAPU), Senator Gazmuri 
sector 

Internal Opposition 

• MAPU, Senator Garreton sector 

• Christian Left 

• PS, Senator Altamirano sector 
Left Opposition 

• Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) 

What were some of the key areas of 
disagreement within the left? 

At the end of 1971, after one year in office, the Popular Unity had 
nationalized the copper industry, other key industries and most of the 
banks. It had advanced agrarian reform and raised real wages. But from 
that point, it met with increasing difficulties. There were not enough 
votes in Congress to proceed with nationalization, land reform, or 
alterations in the tax structure. Popular Unity lacked control over the 
armed forces and police, so it could not enforce its own legislation. In 
essence, it enjoyed popular support but held only a fraction of state 
power — the bulk was held firmly by the bourgeoisie. The question was: 
By what means could the revolutionary process continue toward 
socialism? This question was to be answered in relation to Parliament, 
the mass organizations, and the armed forces. 

• Parliament and the electoral process. 

The Communist Party (PC) had a membership of roughly 100,000. Its 
base was in the unionized sections of the manufacturing and rural 
working class. The Socialist Party (PS), more loosely constructed than 
the PC, had about 80,000 members mainly among the urban workers 
and lower middle classes. MIR had about 2000 members, mainly 
students and the very poor. 



The PC and the PS had for almost 40 years been following an electoral 
strategy based on the belief that socialism could come to power by 
electoral means. It was a measure of success of this strategy that it had 
brought Allende and the PU to this point. The PC and the majority of the 
PS (including Allende) felt that they could avoid a confrontation with 
the bourgeoisie. They wanted to better the economic situation of the 
workers, peasants and middle classes, while at the same time showing 
that they were directing their blows against imperialist enterprises. 

Their goal was to increase their electoral base, gaining strength amongst 
the middle class. They saw the revolution as proceeding in two stages: 
The immediate task was to broaden the class base of the Popular Unity 
while retaining capitalism. Socialism would be achieved at a later 
period. 

For MIR, and increasingly for the internal opposition, the question of 
socialism was central. They believed that the electoral victory of Allende 
had accelerated the workers' and peasants' move toward socialism and 
that the bourgeoisie, understanding the threat, would tighten its hold on 
state power. Therefore, for MIR and the left opposition, the principal 
task was the seizure of power. 

• Popular Organizations 

In the rural areas — which are not mentioned in the film — these 
differences showed themselves in relation to expropriation of land and 
peasant councils. The UP, and especially the PC, emphasized the 
maintenance of production. They advocated the redistribution of the 
least valuable land of the largest landowners. This was to be given to 
small and middle peasants as well as tenant farmers. They would, in the 
main, farm individual plots. Peasant councils were to be established as a 
means of communication between the state and the individual farmers. 
This strategy left intact the basic class structure of the countryside and 
minimized open conflict and disruption. 

MIR wanted total expropriation of the large holdings. They organized 
seizures of the land without regard to legality, with conflict a frequent 
consequence. They organized peasant councils of the poorest sections. 
These councils introduced the idea of collective production without state 
control or intervention. Thus the peasant organizations were to become 
part of the base for a new state apparatus and would be the basis for 
rural armed resistance to a coup. 

• The Military 

The central problem was that all the military force was in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie. The UP recognized this fact and adopted a strategy of 
trying to avoid antagonizing the officers. The UP did not have a strategy 
for developing a pro-socialist military force nor a strategy for disarming 
the right. The MIR and the left opposition advocated Arms for the 
People and proposed to organize within the armed forces so as to 
weaken the strength of the rightist officers. 
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THE RISING TIDE, completed in October 1977 by the Algerian 
filmmaker Boubaker Adjali, seeks to present a general introduction to 
the politics and history of Southern Africa in order to build support for 
the liberation movements now in progress there. 

Many people active in Southern Africa solidarity work in this country 
eagerly looked forward to the films release, hoping that THE RISING 
TIDE would overcome the inadequacies of other films available for 
educational and fundraising work among English-speaking audiences. 

The solidarity movement often shows LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA 
(1974). Antiapartheid activists produced LAST GRAVE during 1973, 
before the collapse of Portuguese colonialism and the outbreak of urban 
rebellion within South Africa. Coming at the end of a long period of 
defeat and repression, the film is pessimistic and despairing in tone. 
Although it remains a powerful and moving indictment of apartheid, 
LAST GRAVE is clearly dated as an introduction to the politics of 
Southern Africa. 

Since 1973, various short documentary films, such as THERE IS NO 
CRISIS HERE (1976), MASSACRE AT NYAZONIA (1976), WHITE 
LAAGER (1977), and SIX DAYS IN SOWETO (1978) have treated 
isolated aspects of the Southern African situation. But none have 
attempted a comprehensive overview of the region for a general 
audience. 

Frankly partisan to the liberation movements, regional in focus, and 
current in its information, THE RISING TIDE promised to overcome 
the deficiencies of earlier films. Unfortunately, the film does not fulfill 
its promises. It suffers from historical and political inaccuracies, 
confusing juxtaposition of words and images, and worst of all a heavily 
didactic presentation, which will likely offend all but the already 
convinced. As a result, THE RISING TIDE will not be able to meet the 




real needs of the solidarity movement. 

The scene: we see schoolchildren fighting in the streets of Soweto, 
armed only with sticks and rocks. Cut to a group of white civilians lined 
up in a gun store purchasing weapons and then to a shooting range 
where they are practicing with their newly bought arms. The narrator 
asks sarcastically, 

"Are these people threatened by a dangerous uprising of 
children armed only with rocks? (l) They can kill the young 
one at a time ... [picture of a white shooting a handgun]... or 
all at once [picture of a white shooting a machine gun]." 

The scene: white mercenaries have been taken prisoner in Angola and 
are now facing trial and almost certain punishment at the hands of the 
victorious MPLA. They shift nervously in front of their interrogators. "I 
was captured in...," one says. "I could have gone back. But I was 
following orders." "Only following orders!" the narrator interjects. And 
then he questions us rhetorically: "Another generation of war 
criminals?" 

The scene: a reporter interviews a young African worker who has gone 
to work despite a strike in Soweto. The reporter asks if the worker fears 
retaliation from the students or other strikers. "Do you want police 
protection?" asks the reporter. The man looks startled at the question. 

As if to answer the reporter, the film shifts to a scene in which police 
mercilessly club African children. "In South Africa," asks the narrator, 
"who is protected by the police?" 

The editorial message of THE RISING TIDE strikes the viewer like a 
bludgeon. Not content to let the images and juxtapositions speak for 
themselves, Adjali finds it necessary to draw political conclusions at 
every opportunity. This is particularly distressing because the images 
themselves are so compelling. We do not need a narrator's prompting to 
react to the sight of schoolchildren gunned down in the street. The 
overlay of editorial comment distracts and probably offends all but the 
few viewers schooled in the language of the anti-imperialist movement. 
For all its editorial bluff and bluster, THE RISING TIDE never really 
makes an emotional impact, perhaps because we never really see the 
human impact of racial oppression. 

In LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA, we do. This is why the film, despite its 
faults, is a much better film. In LAST GRAVE, we meet an African 
domestic servant whose own child has died of malnutrition. We see the 
expression on her face as she coaxes the daughter of her white 
employers to eat her dinner. We see the faces of African children as they 
strain unsuccessfully to capture the attention of their teacher in a 
hopelessly overcrowded classroom. We enter a packed train with African 
workers who must commute daily to their jobs in the city from 
segregated townships outside the urban area. And we are moved to 
anger. 


But in THE RISING TIDE, we meet categories rather than people. A 
picture of an elementary school for African children and an explanation 
of the racist character of education. A discussion of malnutrition and an 
interview with an African man who describes quite clinically what he 
eats every day. Students, always shown in a crowd and from a long 
distance away. We meet "liberation fighters" who are struggling with 
"new hope, new courage, and new determination" and "democratic 
whites" and "heroic students" who are "sacrificing their freedom and 
their lives for their ideals." But we don't meet them as individuals, and 
we are never quite sure why they are making the sacrifice. 

THE RISING TIDE was not made from original footage. Adjali drew his 
material from a variety of sources, including LAST GRAVE, television 
film, and recent documentaries about particular aspects of the situation 
in Southern Africa. Unfortunately, the filmmaker has not always been 
scrupulous about matching the political points he wished to make with 
the film that was available. As a result, the images don't always match 
the words. In a documentary film, this carelessness is at best misleading 
and, at worst, downright dishonest. 

The narrator tells us about the passbook system in South Africa. A man's 
entire life, from birth to death, he says, is governed by his passbook 
number. Then we see a row of graves marked by numbers. This 
juxtaposition of narration and image clearly suggests that the graves are 
marked with passbook numbers. But this is not the case: the graves are 
numbered sequentially. We see footage of men working in the gold 
mines and then are told that they must live in single sex barracks. This is 
true, but an image of family accommodations in an urban township 
accompanies this statement. 

We see white settlers of German descent in Namibia, and there are 
vague references to Nazism. The implication is unclear, but we are left 
with the impression that the Nazis colonized Namibia. In fact, German 
colonialism in South West Africa (later Namibia) came to an end with 
World War I, well before the rise of the National Socialists in Germany. 
The narrator mispronounces several African names. Zimbabwe is "Zim- 
babe-wee"; Soweto is "So-wee-tow.' These are all small errors and, 
although they confuse the viewer, do not seriously distort the facts. 

Some of the inaccuracies of the film, however, have more serious 
political consequences. 

In its treatment of South Africa, the overwhelming message of this film 
is optimistic: onward and upward to victory over the apartheid regime. 
Unfortunately, this approach prevents the film from dealing forthrightly 
with some of the very real and serious problems which confront those in 
South Africa and elsewhere who seek to build a movement to overthrow 
the white supremacist regime. There are many scenes of struggle in this 
film: of the nonviolent pass campaign of the 1950s, of the Sharpeville 
demonstration and massacre of i960, of the urban uprisings in the 
Johannesburg and Cape Town townships of 1976. 


Because the only South African liberation organization the film 



mentions is the African National Congress, the film implies that the 
ANC led these movements. In fact, this is not the case. The Sharpeville 
demonstration, for instance, was organized by the Pan African Congress, 
the other major liberation group in South Africa. The ANC was only one 
of several organizations, including student groups and the Black 
Peoples' Convention, which figured in the 1976 uprisings. In fact, in 
South Africa no liberation organization has clear hegemony or an 
unambiguous claim to the leadership of the movement. This is a serious 
obstacle to the success of the liberation struggle in South Africa and one 
of which we need to be fully aware. 

The film also clearly implies that the urban rebellions of 1976 greatly 
increased the unity among those who oppose the regime. In some 
respects, this is true. Workers joined in the student protests, and the 
traditionally moderate Coloureds of the Cape Town area joined in the 
militant antiapartheid demonstrations there. The victories won by the 
students and their allies during these days will help build and inspire 
further efforts to challenge apartheid. But the protests were also the 
occasion for the government to foment antagonisms between migrant 
and non-migrant workers in the townships — a serious division in the 
African working class. Many, many people lost their lives, and virtually 
an entire generation of young leaders was destroyed. The Soweto events 
marked the beginning of a wave of the most severe and debilitating 
repression faced by the liberation movement in South Africa since the 
early 1960s. 

The film does not mention these less encouraging results of the 
uprisings, and as a result we come away from THE RISING TIDE with a 
very skewed impression. The film also suggests that there may yet be a 
possibility of building a multi-racial movement against apartheid in 
South Africa. We are told that "democratic whites" have a real 
contribution to make to the struggle. Under the present circumstances, 
however, it is doubtful that any whites, no matter how committed, will 
be able to play a significant role in the coming struggles in South Africa. 
In the absence of any substantial support for black majority rule from 
the white population, especially from the white working class, the 
opposition of a few white intellectuals to the regime will remain 
necessarily isolated and ineffective. It is misleading to suggest that 
substantial white opposition to the present regime is a real possibility 
for the future. 

It is always reassuring to hear that change in oppressive conditions is 
imminent. But this film does a disservice by failing to deal honestly with 
the all-too-real problems which the anti-apartheid movement faces in 
South Africa. However, for all its shortcomings, THE RISING TIDE is 
still worth seeing. The film includes fascinating footage of the Soweto 
uprising, the war in Zimbabwe, and other events in Southern Africa, 
much of it not previously widely shown. The inclusion of this material 
allows the film to demonstrate convincingly, in a way that LAST GRAVE 
did not, that imperialism and white supremacy in Southern Africa are 
not immovable and that they have been and can be challenged. 



But for the politically sophisticated person seeking information on 
which to base a thoughtful analysis of the possibilities for change in 
Southern Africa, this film is too riddled with historical and political 
errors to be useful. For everyone else, it is so heavily editorialized that 
the general viewer will more likely be drowned in the rhetoric than 
carried along by THE RISING TIDE. 

Notes 

L_The author did not record the soundtrack. All quotations were 
reconstructed from her notes and therefore may be subject to minor 
errors. 

THE RISTNG TIDE is available from California Newsreel's Southern 
Africa Media Center, 630 Natoma St., San Francisco, CA 94103. 
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Much like the proverbial blind men reporting on the elephant, most 
films on Namibia alone give only a partial, sometimes misleading 
picture. A history of colonialism and apartheid, a guerrilla war, a 
political contest inside the country and internationally, Namibia is all 
these things, but at once. As of now, one film touches all bases, if lightly, 
providing by far the best introduction to the topic as well as a context for 
viewing the other films. And at least one of these others is a "must" for 
those interested in the growing conflagration in Southern Africa. 

FREE NAMIBIA, produced by the United Nations just last year, moves 
through the country at a considerate pace, employing live footage only 
(much of it borrowed from other films) and including many brief 
interviews. A few parallel shots showing transportation for blacks and 
whites, their housing, etc. establish the contrasts between the two 
worlds, interspersed with whites articulating the aging Nazi-cowboy 
spirit in defense of their privileges. Leaders of the South West Africa 
People's Organization (SWAPO) in turn tell why SWAPO struggles to 
eliminate privileges, and they testily to the torture some have received. 
The 20-year history of SWAPO is limited to its main features: its non¬ 
violent beginnings, a false hope in UN resolutions (a brave admission in 
a film by the UN), then the guerrilla war. The narrative, spoken by Ossie 
Davis, is partisan but not rhetorical. It takes SWAPO's point of view 
while sticking to the facts: the dustbowl poverty of the rural areas, which 
forces the men to work on 12 or 18 month contracts in the cities, the jail¬ 
like compounds in which they huddle six to a cell, and the disparity 
between their wages and those of the white workers. Some of the 
information is sketchy — particularly about the multinational 
corporations involvement in Namibia and its colonial history. Yet with 
this film, an informed speaker accompanying it could flick on the lights 
and take off from any one of the points mentioned in it. 

Within FREE NAMIBIA, the footage of SWAPO guerrilla fighters is 
superficial, as well as oddly sandwiched inside a description of working 
conditions for blacks. Possibly the UN-sponsored filmmakers intended 




this arrangement to distinguish SWAPO's military wing from that part 
of SWAPO still legal inside the country, a point which comes up later in 
the film. In any event, the guerrilla war is an issue programmers should 
follow up with another film, ideally shown right after FREE NAMIBIA. 

LIBERATION STRUGGLE IN NAMIBIA, shot by a Swedish TV crew, 
takes us inside the bush of the northern border region to move among 
SWAPO guerrillas: on the march, taking target practice, listening to a 
leader explain the workings of the AK-47. Over these starkly military 
images, the narrative clearly explains the guerrillas' reasons for fighting, 
their humanistic, non-military goals, and their relationship with local 
villagers. 

In a lengthy interview, an old village resident recounts the treatment he 
and others of his village received from the South African army, and he 
displays his scars to illustrate. He had refused to disclose where nearby 
guerrillas were, and he tells why he chose to take a beating instead. 

In a complementary scene, we join a small group of guerrillas sitting 
around their temporary camp under the shelter of a few trees. Talking to 
some younger men, a veteran medic describes in detail techniques for 
treating the illnesses of nearby villagers. His medical explanation is 
laced with reminders that helping these people is what SWAPO is all 
about. It is for the people, after all, that the soldiers are fighting. In 
contrast to the men in this sequence, the few women in the group 
meander off at the very start of the filming, as if to get out of the way so 
that the men could talk politics. Whether or not that was indeed the 
case, to some American women such a scene indicated the film's sexism, 
and evidently they mentioned this to Ben Gurirab, SWAPO 
representative at the UN. SWAPO's subsequent film, NAMIBIA: THE 
PEOPLE ARMED, gives quite a different picture, including interviews 
with members of the SWAPO Women's Council. 

This latter film, made by SWAPO and some East German filmmakers, is 
technically the worst of the films on Namibia. This was possibly due to 
the difficulties of shooting in Winhoek and other cities crawling with 
police. NAMIBIA: THE PEOPLE ARMED has a home-movie quality, 
which is at times intimate but more often annoying, as when some 
probably telling conversations among SWAPO leaders are inaudibly 
garbled. The style is awkward and often inappropriate for the content. 
There is a long and tedious clip of a Central Committee member reading 
from a prepared statement; soon you no longer hear him and become 
fascinated with a child listening so intently behind him. 

On the other hand, the shaky camera takes in some important scenes — 
important, at least, to anyone who can make sense of them. For 
example, we watch SWAPO organizers squeeze together atop a 
makeshift platform to address a large gathering of Africans dressed in 
their simple but brightly colored clothing, some sitting on parked cars 
for a better view, others in trees to get some relief from the sun. The 
audience members listen to the speeches blared through a megaphone 
and respond with fists in the air and shouts of SWAPO!" and "Africa." 



Some whites are conspicuously present, especially the Special Branch 
police, taking note of who is saying what. This is a "public meeting," 
presented here in much more detail than in FREE NAMIBIA, yet the 
background of that meeting is unexplained. The film does not explain 
that it was through hundreds of these public meetings, held every 
weekend since i960 in various towns throughout the country, that 
SWAPO became known to and supported by the majority of Namibians. 
The chance to make the point is missed, and it is a crucially significant 
one, especially if UN-supervised elections ever materialize. 

Similarly, this film provides an interesting tour of the Katutura location, 
Windhoek's Soweto. We see rows of numbered barracks, men walking or 
busing to their jobs in the whites' part of town, and women toiling at 
home. There is a story behind this Katutura. The government attempted 
in 1959 to break up this African community on the outskirts of 
Windhoek and ship its residents out to a more remote location. Sam 
Nujoma and others led a resistance to the move, and there was a 
confrontation and ensuing massacre. This was the birth of the 
movement, SWAPO. But this story goes untold in the film. Katutura 
appears as a name and no more. Thus, to anyone who already knows 
SWAPO's history, the film is fascinating; to those who would want to be 
educated about Namibian liberation struggles, the film is only 
confusing. 

NAMIBIA: A CASE STUDY IN COLONIALISM is also recommended 
only for those already acquainted with SWAPO and the present struggle 
in Namibia. In roughly 20 minutes this film gives a concise history of 
Namibia, beginning with German colonization in the 1880s. The 
colonizers manipulated tribal rivalries to decimate the Hereros and 
defeat the Namas. That historical fact becomes noteworthy since the 
South Africans, playing the same game today, have similarly appointed 
their own "responsible" tribal leaders. The South African claim is then 
that SWAPO is an exclusively Ovambo organization seeking Ovambo 
hegemony over the other tribes. South Africa took over Namibia on a 
League of Nations mandate and later defied the subsequent UN order to 
give up the country. This fact explains the UN's special concern over 
Namibia's future, and indicates some of the background to this UN- 
sponsored film. 

But the Namibians get lost in their own history. Using documentary 
footage and old still photos, NAMIBIA: A CASE STUDY IN 
COLONIALISM portrays a subjugated people, not in the intimate gut- 
wrenching manner of LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA, but from a distance. 
There is some mention of those Namibians who fought the German 
colonizers. Yet the adversaries to the South African occupation are 
presented as outsiders. First, the UN represents the international 
community's protest. Then, SWAPO is represented by a brief message 
from President Sam Nujoma. He is seen sitting in what appears to be a 
New York City hotel room and his speech is tacked on at the film's end. 
With the film's flight of focus from Namibia, it appeals to a sense of 
moral outrage rather than respect for the practical necessity of fighting 



back inside the colonized land. 


That is why LIBERATION STRUGGLE IN NAMIBIA is such an 
important film. It is the moral, even religious, convictions of Namibians 
themselves which count, realized through the not very pious tasks of a 
guerrilla war, The argument in that film for armed struggle is 
provocative for an audience not already committed to the idea. That 
argument, presented by this film, is especially convincing when put in 
the context laid out by FREE NAMIBIA. Such a double-bill, with 
connections made by a speaker with something to say, would provide 
the clearest picture of the Namibian revolution for anyone with a couple 
of hours, a couple of dollars, and as much as a passing interest in what is 
going on today in Southern Africa. 

-ft* 


Distribution: FREE NAMIBIA and NAMIBIA: A CASE STUDY IN 
COLONIALISM from San Francisco Newsreel, 630 Natoma St. San 
Francisco CA 94103. LIBERATION STRUGGLE IN NAMIBIA from 
SWAPO, 801 Second Aye, Room 1401, NY, NY 10017. NAMIBIA: THE 
PEOPLE ARMED from SWAPO, 188 N. Gower St. London NWi 2NB, 
England. 
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Brazilian Cinema, we are convinced, is one of the most culturally vital, 
formally innovative, and politically progressive cinemas in the world 
today. While Cinema Novo's original practitioners — Glauber Rocha, 
Nelson Pereira dos Santos, Rui Guerra, Carlos Diegues, Joaquin Pedro 
de Andrade, and Leon Hirszman — remain active, even prolific, they 
now form but a small part of a burgeoning national cinema. Arnaldo 
Jabor, whose TUDO BEM (ALL'S WELL, 1978) won first prize at the 
Brasilia Film Festival last July, counts at least twenty filmmakers of 
indisputable talent. The golden age of Brazilian Cinema, he predicts, will 
arrive in the eighties, when these talents flower and Brazil completes the 
task, now well under way, of wresting its own market from foreign 
domination. 

We are aware, at the same time, that relatively few North Americans 
have seen Brazilian films, and therefore lack the grounding to either 
share or reject our enthusiasm. The lack of awareness in the United 
States concerning Brazilian Cinema and Brazilian culture derives, we 
feel, from a solid and documentable reality — cultural neo-colonialism. 
The existing global distribution of economic and political power makes 
the First World nations of the capitalist West "transmitters" while it 
reduces the Third World nations of Africa, Asia and Latin America to 
receivers. Thus while Brazilians are inundated with North American 
cultural products — from Kojak to STAR WARS to Portnoy's Complaint 
— Americans receive precious little of the vast Brazilian cultural 
production. While Brazil throbs and twitches to forced injections of 
disco music, Americans know only those Brazilian musicians who 
happen to wind up in the United States — Astrud Gilberto, Deodato, 
Sergio Mendes, Flora Purim — while remaining unaware of music which 
is more typically, and perhaps more authentically, Brazilian. While 
Brazilians read daily of political developments in the United States, the 
Worth U.S. press limits its coverage of Latin America to coup d'etats, 
earthquakes and presidential visits. While Hollywood dumps its waste 
products on Brazil, the Brazilian film industry, although the third largest 




producer of feature films in the "West," has difficulty getting its best 
products even seen on its own multinational-dominated TV screens, not 
to mention non-Brazilian screens. Given this one-way flow of sounds, 
images and information, many Americans conclude, not irrationally, 
that those cultures of which no one speaks must be without interest. It is 
precisely this lack of cultural reciprocity, this unidirectional flow of 
images and sounds, that this Special Section seeks to counteract. 

U.S. unawareness of Brazil is especially unfortunate in that Brazil is 
perhaps the country which most strikingly resembles the United States 
in its historical formation. Both countries began as colonies of European 
states-Great Britain and Portugal. In both countries there ensued a 
conquest of vast territories which involved the genocidal subjugation of 
the Amerindian peoples. Both countries massively imported slaves from 
Africa, and both abolished the institution of slavery in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Both Brazil and the United States received 
waves of immigration from all over the world, ultimately forming pluri- 
ethnic societies with substantial Indian, Black, Japanese, German, 
Italian, Slavic and Jewish communities. 

Brazilian cultural history is marked by the same struggle for 
independence from Europe that characterizes the U.S. experience. 
Emerson's "American Scholar" address, which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called "our intellectual Declaration of Independence," came a year after 
a similar declaration by the Brazilian poet Gongalves de Magalhaes. In 
both countries one encounters the same struggle between what Marcus 
Cunliffe calls "palefaces" (Europe-oriented artists) and "redskins" 
(aggressively native writers). The crucial difference between the U.S. 
and Brazilian historical experience derives from the fact that in the 
United States formal political independence led to real economic 
independence, while in Brazil formal independence from Portugal led 
only to British free-trade domination in the nineteenth century and U.S. 
multinational imperialism in the twentieth, alternatively taking either 
the form of Big Stick and Monroe Doctrine imperialism a la Teddy 
Roosevelt and LBJ, or the Good Neighbor Policy of FDR, the Alliance for 
Progress of JFK, and the imperialism-with-a-human-face policies of 
Jimmy Carter. 

Brazil has always been economically vulnerable, exploited, subject to 
periodic booms — sugar, gold, cacao, rubber, coffee — which have 
thoroughly enriched foreigners and temporarily enriched the Brazilian 
bourgeoisie, but which have left little but misery for the Brazilian 
people. The U.S.-supported coup d’etat in 1964 merely strengthened 
tendencies toward foreign economic domination. The dictatorship, in 
Eduardo Galeano's words, "hawked the country to foreign capitalists as 
a pimp offers a woman," offering generous concessions to multinational 
companies, with virtually no limits on the repatriation of foreign capital. 
(1) For people who were not foreign capitalists or their Brazilian 
accomplices, the dictatorship brought the following: terror against 
unions, terror against peasants, a sharp decline in real wages, 
censorship, the suspension of habeas corpus, the policing of universities 


and the servilization of Congress. Most of the films of which we speak 
were made under this regime, a regime currently under intense popular 
pressure to dismantle its repressive apparatus. 

What are the consequences of cultural colonialism for Brazilian cinema? 

The first consequence is that U.S. films are seen daily throughout Brazil 

— both on television and in movie theaters — while Brazilian films are 
rarely seen in the United States. Nelson Pereira dos Santos estimates 
that for every 1,200 U.S. films shown on Brazilian TV, only 20 Brazilian 
films are shown. The disproportion does not derive, as one might 
naively assume, from a lack of quality Brazilian films — national films 
could supply all the channels for years on end. It is rather a question of 
raw economic power. It is more profitable for Brazilian TV programmers 
to show U.S. films, in which Telly Savalas, Farrah-Fawcett Majors and 
Burt Reynolds speak fluent dubbed Portuguese, than to screen the 
corresponding Brazilian product. U.S. films, having already covered 
their costs on the domestic market, are profitably "dumped" on Brazil at 
very low prices. Foreign films, as a result, literally wipe Brazilian films 
off the TV screen. By way of illustration, Brazil recently caught a serious 
case of Saturday Night Fever, to the extent that the supple Brazilian 
language sprouted neologistic verbs and nouns from the root "Travolta" 

— travoltar (to travolt), travoltice (travoltage) — to delineate the 
symptoms of the disease. The problem is not that Brazilians see 
SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER. The problem is that the success of 
SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER, promoted by an international apparatus 
and artificially stimulated by constant media airplay of Bee Gee songs, 
literally kept the highly-praised Brazilian film DORAMUNDO (dir. Joao 
Batista de Andrade, 1977), promised at the same chain of theaters, off 
the screen. 

The corollary consequence — that Brazilian films are rarely seen in the 
U.S. — has equally lamentable results. Americans, for one thing, are 
deprived of some very exciting films. When Brazilian films are seen, it is 
generally only in New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. When screened in film festivals, they are often enthusiastically 
applauded by the audiences — as was Nelson Pereira dos Santos' 

TENDA DOS MILAGRES (TENT OF MIRACLES, 1977) in the 1977 New 
York Film Festival — only to be panned the next day in ho-hum reviews 
by uncomprehending critics. Like many Third World films, they are 
subjected to the haughty ethnocentricity, to the "tendentious ignorance," 
in Tomas Gutierrez Alea's apt phrase, of First World critics with 
neocolonialist attitudes. Rather than plead an all-too-transparent 
incompetence, these critics — Andrew Sarris, Janet Maslin, Stanley 
Eichelbaum among others — confronted with films they are not 
politically or culturally prepared to understand, retreat into postures of 
defensive arrogance. Their implicit logic would seem to go as follows: 
the Third World is culturally destitute; this film is from the Third World; 
therefore this film — whether I understand it or not — must be culturally 
destitute as well, to be put down as "boring," "inept," and "pretentious." 
These critics, unaware of the cultural context or cinematic heritage of 



Third World Cinema, practice a pretended universalism — eloquently 
denounced for its racist character in Sartre's preface to Fanon's 
Wretched of the Earth — which reduces to the idea that Euro-Americans 
are the center of the universe, and that what is patronizingly referred to 
as "the rest of the world" is peripheral and of lesser importance. 

We of the First World left, for our part, occasionally fall into 
unconscious cultural colonialism as well. At times we set up an abstract 
model and demand that every Third World film, regardless of the 
political, economic or cultural conditions from which it issues, conform 
to it. We set up a model film, for example THE HOUR OF THE 
FURNACES, and ask that every film display that work's particular brand 
of documentary militancy. Speaking from the amniotic comfort of the 
bourgeois-liberal belly of the imperial beast, we should be modest when 
we give advice to Third World leftists, be they revolutionaries or 
filmmakers. While we are aware of the opposite danger of taking a 
romantic, the-colonized-is-always-right attitude, we believe that it is a 
form of left colonialism to ask that every Third World film be 
revolutionary in the way that First World leftists understand the term, 
or to make unreal formal demands; to ask, for example, that every 
political film be anti-narrative or self-reflexive. Latin American cinema, 
Carlos Diegues suggests, "sill has a lot of stories to tell. "£2} Films like 
TENT OF MIRACLES and MACUNAlMA (1969) and novels like One 
Hundred Years of Solitude suggest that from Latin America might come 
the rehabilitation and de-alienation of the ancient storyteller's art. Latin 
American filmmakers, while not about to be colonized by Variety, can 
also not make films to 

please Cahiers du Cinema; they must, for reasons of public efficacy and 
economic viability, make contact with their public. 

Every cinematic tradition has its own intertextuality. Every film is part 
of a text larger than itself; each film answers and echoes the films that 
have preceded it. One of the major victories of Brazilian Cinema in the 
last decade is that it has created a national intertextuality. Brazilian 
films can no longer be seen as partial reflections of European 
movements, as earlier phases of Cinema Novo might be seen as tropical 
echoes of Italian Neo-Realism or the French New Wave. Asked about the 
influences on his recent films, Nelson Pereira dos Santos cites only 
Brazilians. The artistic current, furthermore, can also reverse directions. 
The New German Cinema, both in its esthetics and in its production 
methods, is immensely indebted to Cinema Novo. Asked in Berkeley 
about the directors he admired, Werner Herzog cited three directors, all 
Brazilians — Glauber Rocha, Rui Guerra, and Joaquin Pedro de 
Andrade. The subtitle of his KASPAR HAUSER — Every Man for 
Himself and God Against All — is taken, not surprisingly, from 
Andrade’s MACUNAlMA. 

THE LONG TRADITION OF BRAZILIAN CINEMA 

"Brazil, which imported everything — even caskets and 

toothpicks — cheerfully opened the gates to mass-produced 


entertainment. No one thought to protect our incipient 
cinematic activity." — Paulo Emilio Salles Gomes 

To appreciate current Brazilian films, it is important to know the 
tradition from which they spring. Since Brazilian cinema became 
internationally famous through Cinema Novo, it is especially important 
to know that much came before Cinema Novo, and that much has 
happened since Cinema Novo. 

Brazilian cinema did not begin with O PAGADOR DE PROMESSAS 
(THE GIVEN WORD*, 1962), the film that won First Prize at Cannes, 
nor with BLACK ORPHEUS (1968) — that film is French — nor with O 
CANGACEIRO* (1953), double prize-winner at Cannes and shown in 
over 80 countries, nor with the films of Carmen Miranda in the thirties. 
Cinema reached Brazil within six months after Lumiere revealed his 
cinematographe in Paris in late 1895. The first screening of what was 
called the "omnigraph" was held in Rio de Janeiro on July 8,1896. Italo- 
Brazilian Affonso Segreto introduced the first filmmaking equipment in 
1898. During the next few years, he filmed public ceremonies, festivals, 
Presidential outings, and other local scenes and events. Although 
initially greeted with fascinated amazement, cinematic spectacle did not 
become a widespread and stable form of entertainment until several 
years later. The delay, as Paulo Emilio Salles Gomes points out, was 
partially due to underdevelopment in electricity, even in the national 
capital. When energy was industrialized in Rio de Janeiro in 1901, 
exhibition halls "proliferated like mushrooms." £3} Brazilian exhibitors 
resolved to make their own films on national topics to supply these 
halls. 

From 1900 to 1912, Brazilian films dominated the international market, 
reaching an annual production of over one hundred films a year. Segreto 
himself strengthened such domination by producing, toward the middle 
of the decade, filmic re-creations of much-talked-about crimes, rather 
like our own THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY. The first widely popular 
Brazilian film was Antonio Leal's 1908 reconstruction of just such a 
criminal incident, entitled OS ESTRANGULADORES (THE 
STRANGLERS). The same year, Leal made another crime film — A 
MALA SINISTRA (THE SINISTER SUITCASE) - about a murderer 
who dispatched the corpse of his victim to Europe in a suitcase. 
Throughout the decade Brazilian filmmakers, under a vertically 
integrated system of production, distribution, and exhibition, produced 
a wide variety of genres: sung films (performed by singers from behind 
the screen, much as in SINGIN' IN THE RAIN), drawing both on the 
Brazilian and the international repertoire (THE MERRY WIDOW); 
satirical reviews like Patrocinio Filho's PAZ E AMOR (PEACE AND 
LOVE); novelistic adaptations like O GUARANI and A CABANA DE PAI 
TOMAS (UNCLE TOM’S CABIN); carnival films like O CORDAO 
(CARNIVAL MERRYMAKERS) and PELA VITORIA DOS CLUBES 
CARNAVALSCOS (FOR THE VICTORY OF THE CARNIVAL CLUBS); 
and historical dramas like INES DE CASTRO and A REPUB LICA 
PORTUGUESA (THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC). Filmmaking activity 


was so intense during this period that Vincente Paula de Araujo, one of 
the major researchers of early national cinema, calls it the Bela Epoca, 
or Golden Age, of Brazilian Cinema. 

In 1911 a group of North American businessmen, received with open 
arms by Rio de Janeiro dignitaries, went to investigate the exploitability 
of the Brazilian market. By that time North American cinema had 
organized itself as an international industry, and the takeover of the 
Brazilian market was achieved easily. No one, it seems, had thought of 
rendering the importation of foreign films difficult in order to protect 
the budding national industry. The Bela Epoca ended as Brazilian films 
were forced off the screens by North American and European products. 
The foreign film became the standard by which all films were to be 
judged, thus making the exhibition of the more artisan-style Brazilian 
product problematic. Since local distributors lacked the infrastructural 
organization possessed by foreign distributors, the internal market 
began to function for the benefit of the industrial products from abroad. 
From that point on, when forced to choose between the guaranteed 
profit of inexpensive foreign films and the risks involved in dealing with 
the national product, exhibitors tended to opt for the foreign film. The 
Brazilian market became a tropical appendage of the North American 
market, and Brazilian cinema was reduced to the production of 
newsreels. 

There were, of course, individual filmmakers who made films in the face 
of U.S. domination. In Rio de Janeiro, Luis de Barros — perhaps the 
world's oldest active filmmaker, still making films at the age of eighty- 
five — anticipated the Cinema Novo penchant for creatively 
incorporating works of Brazilian literature by adapting a series of 
Romantic novels: A VIUVINHA (THE LITTLE WIDOW, 1914), 
IRACEMA (1917), and UBIRAJARA (1919), all based on works by Jose 
de Alencar. In the Italian working-class districts of Sao Paulo, 
meanwhile, Gilberto Rossi and other immigrants were creating an 
embryonic infrastructure for the production of features by making 
newsreels, documentaries, and commercial and political propaganda 
films. After thus training filmmakers and technicians, Rossi and his 
partners began making fiction films of great quality and vitality, with 
masterpieces like Jose Medina's EXEMPLO REGENERADOR 
(REDEEMING EXAMPLE, 1919) and FRAGMENTOS DA VIDA 
(FRAGMENTS OF LIFE, 1929), based on the O'Henry short story, 

Soap." But largely blocked in its industrial development, stifled by 
foreign commercial and cultural domination, Brazilian cinema in the 
twenties evolved primarily in regional cycles, often far removed from the 
busy urban capitals. Film cycles developed in Rio Grande do Sul (in the 
extreme South), Recife (northeast), Manaus (on the Amazon), 
Cataguases (Minas Gerais) and Campinas (interior of the State of Sao 
Paulo). 

The Brazilian films of the twenties and early thirties betrayed a wide 
range of foreign influences. Eugenio Centenaro, an Italo-Brazilian, 
renamed himself E.C. Kerrigan and made ersatz westerns whose 



characters bore names like Bill and Tom. Adalberto Kemeny and 
Rodolfo Lustig made SAO PAULO: SINFONIA DE UMA METROPOLE 
(SAO PAULO: SYMPHONY OF A METROPOLIS, 1929), in the genre of 
European city-symphony films like BERLIN: SYMPHONY OF A GREAT 
CITY and RIEN QUE LES HEURES. Mario Peixoto's LIMITE (LIMIT, 
1930), which Eisenstein reportedly called a "work of genius," mimicked 
the French avant-garde. Often the influence took the form of parody, a 
genre which reconciled the simultaneous love and hostility that 
Brazilians felt toward foreign films. Luis de Barros parodied Roman 
Navarros THE PAGAN (in Portuguese, O PAGAO, 1979) in O BABAO 
(THE IDIOT, 1930). Through parody, Brazilian filmmakers could make 
fun of foreign films, laugh at their own incapacity to imitate their 
production values, and indirectly exploit the success of these same films. 

U) 

The most important filmmaker to emerge in the twenties was 
undoubtedly Humberto Mauro. French film historian Georges Sadoul 
calls Mauro "a great cineaste," a "pioneer of Latin American film art," 
who will one day "impose himself internationally as a master of cinema." 
(5) Glauber Rocha cites Mauro as the most important precursor of 
Cinema Novo, while underground filmmaker Rogerio Sganzerla finds in 
his "inexpensive, direct, and lucid' films an antecedent for the low- 
budget avant-garde films of the late sixties. (6) Although influenced by 
foreign films, Mauro was felicitously unsuccessful in his attempts at 
imitation, due to what Salles Gomes calls the Brazilian "creative 
incapacity for copying." His first film, VALADIAO O CRATERA (1925), 
already synthesizes the influences of Griffith, Vidor and Henry King. NA 
PRIMAVERA OA VIDA (IN THE SPRING OF LIFE, 1926) shows traces 
of American avant-garde films from the teens and twenties. GANGA 
BRUTA (BRUTAL GANG, 1933), which so impressed the future Cinema 
Novo directors who saw it at a 1961 Retrospective, creatively melds a 
number of cinematic styles — expressionism, documentary, Soviet 
montage — in a story about a man who kills his bride on the honeymoon 
and then attempts to rebuild his life. (7) 

A wave of optimism swept Brazilian film circles with the advent of 
sound. Foreign cinema, no longer understood by Brazilian audiences, 
would simply self-destruct. Impelled by such naive optimism, producer- 
director Adhemar Gonzaga founded the Cinedia Studios and invited 
Mauro to direct its first production, LABIOS SEM BEIJOS. (LIPS 
WITHOUT KISSES, 1930). It was a North American, ironically, Wallace 
Downey, who made the first great commercially successful sound film, 
COISAS NOSSAS (OUR THINGS, 1931). The thirties also witnessed the 
birth of a very Brazilian genre: the chanchada. Partially modeled on U.S. 
musicals (and particularly on the "radio broadcast musicals) of the same 
period, but with roots as well in the Brazilian comic theater and in the 
"sung films about carnival, the chanchada typically features musical and 
dance numbers woven around a backstage plot. The chanchada as such 
begins with sound and especially with Adhemar Gonzaga's ALO, ALO 
BRASIL (1935) and ALO, ALO CARNIVAL (1936), both of which 
featured Carmen Miranda, already quite popular from radio 


performances and records. Shortly thereafter, Carmen Miranda went to 
Hollywood, where her energy was exploited by the Fox machine. "Once 
again," Brazilian historian Carlos Roberto de Sousa wryly remarks, "we 
furnish raw material for the North American industry. "(8) Hundreds of 
chanchadas dominated Brazilian film production throughout the forties 
and fifties. Although they fostered an idealized and inconsequential 
image of Brazil and Brazilians, crystallized in a Rio de Janeiro of 
perpetual playfulness, the chanchadas had the virtue of establishing an 
authentic cultural link between Brazilians and their cinema. With the 
growing popularity of TV in the late fifties, the chanchadas lost their 
broad popular appeal, although there are traces of the genre in 
Andrade’s MACUNAIMA (1969) and Diegues’ QUANDO O CARNIVAL 
CHEGAR (WHEN CARNIVAL COMES, 1971), not to mention 
chanchada 's debased offspring, the pornochanchada. 

Women have made an extremely important contribution to Brazilian 
cinema, not only as actresses but also as directors and producers. 
Carmen Santos, who began as an actress in URUTAU (1919), was 
already in the twenties producing her own films. In the early thirties she 
founded her own studio — Brasil Vita Filme — under the technical 
direction of Humberto Mauro. In 1948, she produced, scripted, and 
directed INCONFIDENCIA MINEIRA (CONSPIRACY IN MINAS), in 
which she was also the principal actress. During the same period, Gil da 
de Abreu contributed her astonishingly diverse talents — songwriter, 
popular and operatic singer, actress, scriptwriter, director and producer. 
In 1946 she scripted, directed and co-produced O EBRIO (THE 
DRUNKARD), an immensely popular melodrama of which five hundred 
copies — a Brazilian record — were made. 

In the late 1940's, a group linked to Sao Paulo's industrial bourgeoisie, 
inspired by the commercial success of the chanchada, but scorning what 
they saw as that genre's vulgarity, founded the Vera Cruz film company, 
modeled on the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios at a time when the 
studio system in Hollywood itself was beginning to decline. Brazilian- 
born Alberto Cavalcanti came from Europe to direct the organization, 
but left before it went bankrupt in 1954. Vera Cruz produced seventeen 
feature films, the most famous of which was Lima Barreto's O 
CANGACEIRO (1953), double-prize winner at Cannes and a worldwide 
success. Although Vera Cruz improved the technical level of Brazilian 
cinema, it made many serious errors. Too ambitious, it aimed at 
conquering the world market before consolidating the Brazilian market. 
It naively left distribution, furthermore, in the hands of Columbia 
Pictures, an organization more interested in promoting its own films 
than in fostering a vital Brazilian industry. Most important, Vera Cruz 
was flawed in its very conception, an attempt to create First World 
cinema in a Third World Country. A tropical Hollywood, it set up an 
expensive and luxurious system with contract stars and directors, but 
without the economic infrastructure on which to base such a system. 
Finally, in its attempt to create a classy cinema with glossy production 
values, it completely ignored the tastes and interests of the Brazilian 
people. These class values would be swept away by Cinema Novo. 


CINEMA NOVO 


Cinema Novo (and similar movements in theater and popular music) 
grew out of a process of cultural renovation which began as early as 
1955, coinciding with the election of Juscelino Kubitschek as President 
of Brazil. The period of his presidency was somewhat atypical in terms 
of the general tendencies of Brazilian political life since the Revolution 
of 1930 when Getulio Vargas took power; atypical, especially, in its 
relative stability. Kubitschek was the only civilian President in the 1930- 
1964 period to remain in office, legally, through his designated term. His 
administration, characterized by economic expansion and 
industrialization, was stable for several reasons, but primarily because 
he managed to unite the Brazilian people behind a common ideology: 
developmentalism. 

Developmentalism must be seen in the context of the longer political 
tradition of Brazilian populism. This tradition goes back at least as far as 
Getulio Vargas, who became president in 1930, who decreed the 
corporatist New State in 1937, and who was deposed by the military in 
1945, only to be elected president in 1950, finally governing until his 
suicide in 1954. Populism employed a quasi-socialist language but in 
fact constituted, in Helio Jaguaribe's words, a kind of capitalism which 
had a certain ability to incorporate the masses and redistribute income. 
f Q1 A powerful catalyst for popular mobilization, populism was also an 
effective way of controlling and defusing social and political conflict. It 
generated popular support by promising a more just distribution of the 
benefits of development. But since these benefits were not in fact 
distributed equally, populism had to rely on demagoguery and simplistic 
slogans. The Kubitschek government, for example, fanned nationalist 
sentiment, but based its economic policy on foreign investment. 

The Kubitschek administration's open-handed generosity to foreign 
investors increasingly alienated the left, and the end of Kubitschek's 
presidency was marked by vocal opposition from many sectors. By 1959, 
virtually all governmental crises revolved around economic questions 
such as inflation — one result of developmentalist policies — and the 
role of foreign capital in the nation's economy. The middle class became 
increasingly politicized, and power became consolidated in the hands of 
the industrial bourgeoisie. In the Northeast, Peasant Leagues led by 
Francisco Juliao pressed for agrarian reform. 

We are dealing, then, with a period of apparent economic expansion 
based on foreign investment, a period of political militancy, strong 
nationalist sentiments and increasing social polarization. The 
Kubitschek years and the early sixties were essentially optimistic; Brazil, 
it was felt, was on the verge of escaping underdevelopment. The ultra¬ 
modern architecture of Brasilia symbolizes the euphoric mentality of the 
period. The euphoria subsided as deeply-rooted class antagonisms 
resurfaced and the veneer of populism began to wear thin. In the early 
Sixties, Goulart, under intense popular pressure, moved to the left, thus 
alienating the bourgeoisie and its foreign allies, both of which felt 


threatened by labor militancy, agrarian reform, and new legislation 
controlling the profits of multinational corporations. These events 
culminated in the U.S.-supported coup d’etat in 1964. 

For the purposes of this general overview, we will break down the 
Cinema Novo movement into several phases, each corresponding to a 
specific period of Brazilian political life. After a preparatory period 
running roughly from 1954 to i960, we see three main phases: a first 
phase going from i960 to 1964, the date of the first coup d'etat ; from 
1964 to 1968, the date of the second coup, within-the-coup; and from 
1963 to 1972. After 1972, it becomes increasingly difficult to speak of 
Cinema Novo; one must speak, rather, of Brazilian Cinema. This latter 
period is marked by esthetic pluralism under the auspices of the state 
organ Embrafilme. While such a posteriori divisions are artificial and 
problematic, they are also broadly useful, because they illustrate the 
inseparable connection between political struggle and cultural 
production. While on one level Cinema Novo remained faithful to its 
initial project — to present a progressive and critical vision of Brazilian 
society — on another, its political strategies and esthetic options were 
profoundly inflected by political events. 

The first signs of a new awakening in Brazilian cinema occurred several 
years before the official beginnings of the movement, specifically with 
Nelson Pereira dos Santos' RIO 40 GRAUS (RIO 40 DEGREES, 1955). 
Its independent production and its critical stance toward established 
social structures marked a decisive step toward a new kind of cinema. It 
is difficult to overestimate the contribution of Nelson Pereira dos Santos 
to Brazilian cinema. His practical contribution to the formation of 
Cinema Novo includes, besides RIO 40 GRAUS, the film RIO ZONA 
NORTE (RID NORTHERN ZONE, 1957), the production of Roberto 
Santos' O GRANDE MOMENTO (THE GREAT MOMENT, 1958), and 
the editing of several early Cinema Novo films like Rocha's 
BARRAVENTO (THE TURNING WIND*, 1962) and Leon Hirszman's 
PEDREIRA DE SAO DIOGO (SAO DIOGO QUARRY, 1961). The latter 
was incorporated into the feature-length CINCO VEZES FAVELA 
(FAVELA FIVE TIMES, 1961), an early landmark of Cinema Novo, 
produced by the leftist Centers for Popular Culture of the National 
Students' Union, whose goal was to create through cultural production a 
link with the working class. [More important, dos Santos became a kind 
of generous presiding spirit, the "conscience," in Glauber Rocha's words, 
of Cinema Novo. 

The initial phase of Cinema Novo extends from i960 to 1964, including 
films completed or near completion when the military overthrew Joao 
Goulart on April 1,1964. It is in this period that Cinema Novo coalesced 
as a movement, making its first feature films and formulating its 
political and esthetic ideas. The journal Metropolitano of the 
Metropolitan Students' Union became a forum for critics like David 
Neves and Sergio Augusto and for filmmakers like Rocha and Diegues. 
The directors shared their opposition to commercial Brazilian cinema, 
to Hollywood films and Hollywood esthetics, and to Brazilian cinema's 



colonization by Hollywood distribution chains. In their desire to make 
independent non-industrial films they drew on two foreign models: 
Italian Neo-Realism, for its use of non-professional actors and location 
shooting, and the French New Wave, not so much for its thematics or 
esthetics, but rather as a production strategy. While scornful of the 
politics of the New Wave — "We were making political films when the 
New Wave was still talking about unrequited love," Rui Guerra once said 
— they borrowed its strategy of low-budget independently-produced 
films based on the talent of specific auteurs. Most important, these 
directors saw filmmaking as political praxis, a contribution to the 
struggle against neocolonialism. Rather than exploit the tropical 
paradise conviviality of chanchada, or the just-like-Europe classiness of 
Vera Cruz, the Cinema Novo directors searched out the dark corners of 
Brazilian life — th efavelas (slums) and the sertao (backlands) — the 
places where Brazil's social contradictions appeared most dramatically. 

The most important films of the first phase of Cinema Novo include 
CINCO VEZES FAVELA (FAVELA TIMES FIVE); the short ARRAIAL 
DO CABO (i960) and the feature PORTO DAS CAIZAS (THE PORT OF 
CAIXAS, 1962) by Paulo Cesar Saraceni; BARRAVENTO (1962) and 
DEUS E O DIABO NA TERRA DO SOL (BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL*, 
1964) by Glauber Rocha; OS CAFAGESTES (THE HUSTLERS, 1962) 
and OS FUZIS (THE GUNS, 1964), by Mozambican-born Rui Guerra; 
GANGA ZUMBA* (1963), by Carlos Diegues, and VIDAS SECAS 
(BARREN LIVES*, 1963), by Nelson Pereira dos Santos. 

The films of this phase deal typically, although not exclusively, with the 
problems confronting the urban and rural lumpen- proletariat: 
starvation, violence, religious alienation and economic exploitation. The 
films share a certain political optimism, characteristic of the 
developmentalist years, but due as well to the youth of the directors, a 
kind of faith that merely showing these problems would be a first step 
toward their solution. BARRAVENTO exposed the alienating role of 
religion in a fishing community. THE GUNS and BARREN LIVES dealt 
with the oppression of peasants by landowners, while BLACK GOD, 
WHITE DEVIL demystified the twin alienations of millennial cults (the 
black god) and of apolitical cangaceiro violence (the white devil). 
GANGA ZUMBA memorialized the 17th Century slave republic of 
Palmares and called, by historical analogy, for a revolt of the oppressed 
against their oppressors. Made/or the people by an educated, middle- 
class, radical elite, these films occasionally transmitted a paternalistic 
vision of the Brazilian masses. In BARRAVENTO, as critic Jean-Claude 
Bernardet points out, political salvation comes from the city; it is not 
generated by the community. Esthetically, these "sad, ugly, desperate 
films" showed a commitment to what Rocha's manifesto called "An 
Esthetic of Hunger," combining slow, reflexive rhythms with 
uncompromising, often harsh, images and sounds. 

The second phase of Cinema Novo extends from 1964 to the "coup- 
within-the-coup" of 1968. The military takeover and its subsequent 
hardening constituted an historical cataclysm, which left democratic 



institutions and the political style of populism in mins. Between 1964 
and 1968, the military junta expelled radical members of congress, 
decreed indirect elections, banned all existent political parties, and 
created two new parties (often referred to by Brazilians as the "Yes" and 
"Yes, Sir" parties), and deprived many Brazilians of their political rights. 
Democratic forms were replaced by authoritarian military rule; the 
social gains of the previous era were reversed; laws were signed assuring 
foreign corporations high profits; and Alliance for Progress money, 
withheld during the Goulart period, flowed into Brazil. Due to this 
closing of the political system, certain sectors of the left began to favor 
strategies of urban and rural guerrilla warfare. (10) 

Many filmmakers, not surprisingly, poked around the smoldering mins 
of populism in an attempt to disentangle the causes of a disaster of such 
magnitude. If the films of the first phase were optimistic, those of the 
second phase are anguished cries of perplexity; they are analyses of 
failure — of populism, of developmentalism, and of leftist intellectuals. 
Paulo Cesar Saraceni’s O DESAFIO (THE CHALLENGE, 1966), Rocha’s 
TERRA EM TRANSE (LAND IN ANGUISH*, 1967), Gustavo Dahl’s O 
BRAVO GUERREIRO (THE BRAVE WARRIOR, 1968), and dos San 
Santos’ FOME DE AMOR (HUNGER FOR LOVE*, 1968) all dissect the 
failures of the left. Gustavo Dahl, writing of his own BRAVO 
GUERREIRO, sums it up: 

"In O DESAFIO, in TERRA EN TRANSE, and in 
GUERREIRO, there wanders the same personage — a petit- 
bourgeois intellectual, tangled up in doubts, a wretch in 
crisis. He may be a journalist, a poet, a deputy, in any case 
he's always perplexed, hesitating, a weak person who would 
like to tragically transcend his condition." fill 

Although the left, unprepared for armed struggle, was politically and 
militarily defeated in 1964, its cultural presence, paradoxically, 
remained strong even after the coup d'etat, exercising a kind of 
hegemony despite the dictatorship. Marxist books proliferated in the 
bookstores, anti-imperialist plays drew large audiences, and many 
filmmakers went from left reformism to radical critique. One senses in 
these films an angry disillusionment with what Roberto Schwarz calls 
the populist deformation of Marxism, a Marxism that was strong on 
anti-imperialism but weak on class struggle. The contradictory class- 
alliances of left populism are satirized in Rocha's LAND IN ANGUISH, 
where pompous senators and progressive priests, Party intellectuals and 
military leaders, samba together in what Rocha calls the tragic carnival 
of Brazilian politics. 

If the films of the first phase displayed — Glauber Rocha being the 
obvious exception — a commitment to realism as a style, the films of the 
second phase tend toward self-referentiality and anti-illusionism. While 
the films of the first phase tended to be rural in their setting, films of the 
second phase were predominantly urban. Luiz Sergio Person's SAO 
PAULO S.A. (1965), with its punning title — S.A. means both 




Incorporated and Anonymous Society — deals with alienated labor and 
alienated love in Sao Paulo; Leon Hirszman's A FALECIDA (THE 
DECEASED WOMAN, 1965) explores the spiritual torments of the 
urban middle class; and Carlos Diegues' A GRANDE CIDADE (THE BIG 
CITY*, 1966) treats the fate of impoverished Northeasterners in Rio de 
Janeiro. At the same time, many films were drawn from Brazilian 
literary classics, notably: Andrade's O PADRE E A MOCA (THE PRIEST 
AND THE GIRL*, 1966), based on a poem by Carlos Drurmond de 
Andrade; Walter Lima Jr.’s MENINO DE ENGENHO (PLANTATION 
BOY*, 1966), based on a novel by Jose Lins do Rego; and Roberto 
Santos' A HORA E VEZ DE AUGUSTO MATRAGA (MATRAGA*, 1966), 
based on a short story by Guimaraes Rosa. 

During the second phase of Cinema Novo, filmmakers realized that 
although their cinema was "popular" in that it attempted to take the 
point of view of "the people," it was not popular in the sense of having a 
mass audience. Although the policy of low-budget independent 
production seemed sound, nothing could guarantee the films' being 
shown in a market dominated by North American conglomerates. If the 
masses were often on the screen, they were rarely in the audience. The 
filmmakers linked to Cinema Novo consequently began to see the 
making of popular films as, in Gustavo Dahl's words, "the essential 
condition for political action in cinema." (12) In cinema as in revolution, 
they decided, everything is a question of power, and for cinema existing 
within a system to which it does not adhere, power means broad public 
acceptance and financial success. 

In their efforts to reach the public, Cinema Novo adopted a two-pronged 
strategy. First, with producer Luiz Carlos Barreto, they founded a 
distribution cooperative: Difilm. Second, they began making films with 
more popular appeal. Leon Hirszman's GAROTA DE IPANEMA (THE 
GIRL FROM IPANEMA, 1967), the first Cinema Novo film in color and 
the first to attempt the new strategy, explored the myth of the sun- 
bronzed "girl from Ipanema" in order to demystify that very myth. 
Joaquim Pedro de Andrade's MACUNAIMA (1969), however, was the 
first Cinema Novo film to be truly popular both in cultural and box- 
office terms, offering a dialectical demonstration of howto reach the 
public while aggressively advocating a left political vision of Brazilian 
society — and this in a situation of intense repression. 

MACUNAIMA is generally classified as part of the third phase of Cinema 
Nova, the so-called "cannibal-tropicalist" phase. fi?l Tropicalism in the 
cinema begins around the time of the 1968 coup-within-the-coup and 
the promulgation of the Fifth Institutional Act (initiating an extremely 
repressive period of military rule) and extends roughly to the end of 
1971. Because of rigorous censorship, the films of this period tended to 
work by political indirection often adopting allegorical forms, as in 
Andrade’s MACUNAIMA, Rocha’s ANTONIO DAS MORTES* (1968), 
dos Santos’ AZYLLO MUITO LOUCO (THE ALIENIST, 1969), Guerra’s 
OS DEUSES E OS MORTOS (THE GODS AND THE DEAD*, 1970), 
Diegues’ OS HERDEIROS (THE HEIRS, 1970), dos Santos’ COMO ERA 




GOSTOSO MEU FRANCES (HOW TASTY WAS MY LITTLE 
FRENCHMAN*, 1970), and Jabor's PINDORAMA (1971). An artistic 
response to political repression, Tropicalism, at least in the cinema, 
developed a coded language of revolt. THE ALIENIST, for example, 
made subversive use of a literary classic. Based on the novella The 
Alienist by Machado de Assis, it tells the story of a mad psychiatrist who 
constantly changes his standards for placing people in the local 
madhouse, a story with obvious implications for military-ruled Brazil. 
HOW TASTY WAS MY LITTLE FRENCHMAN, a kind of 
anthropological fiction, suggested that the Indians (i.e., Brazil) should 
metaphorically cannibalize their foreign enemies, appropriating their 
force without being dominated by them. At the same time it criticized 
the government's present-day genocidal policies toward the Indian by 
making analogies to 17th Century massacres. 

Tropicalism, a movement that touched music and theater as well as the 
cinema, emphasized the grotesque and the gaudy, bad taste and kitsch. 
It played aggressively with certain myths, especially the notion of Brazil 
as a tropical paradise characterized by colorful exuberance and tutti- 
fruti hats a la Carmen Miranda. The movement was not without its 
ambiguities. Roberto Schwarz, a Brazilian intellectual then living in 
Paris, interpreted the movement in an article published in Les Temps 
Modernes, "Remarque sur la Culture et la Politique au Bresil, 1964- 
1969." Tropicalism, he suggests, emerges from the tension between the 
superficial "modernization" of the Brazilian economy and its archaic, 
colonized and imperialized core. While the Brazilian economy, after 
1964, was becoming even more integrated into the world capitalist 
economy, the petite bourgeoisie, threatened by economic 
marginalization, was returning to antiquated values and old 
resentments. 

"The basic procedure of such a movement consists in 
submitting the anachronisms (at first glance grotesque, in 
reality inevitable) to the white light of the ultra-modern, 
presenting the result as an allegory of Brazil." (i4) 

Concurrent with the third phase of Cinema Novo, there emerged a 
radically different tendency — Udigrudi, the Brazilian pronunciation of 
"underground." Just when Cinema Novo decided to reach out for a 
popular audience, the Underground opted to slap that audience in the 
face. If the public did not appreciate "the most interesting files on this 
planet," Julio Bressane shouted, "too bad for you, idiots" As Cinema 
Novo moved toward technical polish and production values, the Novo 
Cinema Novo, as it also came to be called, demanded a radicalization of 
the esthetics of hunger, rejecting the dominant codes of well-made 
cinema in favor of a "dirty screen" and "garbage" esthetics. A garbage 
style, they argued, is appropriate to a Third World country picking 
through the leavings of an international system dominated by monopoly 
capitalism. The Underground proclaimed its own isolation in the names 
they gave their movement: marginal cinema, subterranean cinema. 
Although they were intentionally marginal, identifying socially 



downward with rebellious lumpen characters, they were also 
mcn'ginalized, harassed by the censors and boycotted by exhibitors. 


The movement nurtured an Oedipal love-hate relationship with Cinema 
Novo, at times paying homage to its early purity, while lambasting what 
it saw as its subsequent populist co-optation. In THE RED LIGHT 
BANDIT, Rogerio Sganzerla symbolically puts to flame the St. George 
triptych from ANTONIO DAS MORTES, while he spoofs the 
multilayered soundtrack of LAND IN ANGUISH. Some of the important 
names and titles in this diverse and prolific movement are: Rogerio 
Sganzerla's O BANDIDO DA LUZ VERMELHA (THE RED LIGHT 
BANDIT, 1968); Julio Bressane’s MATOU A FAMILIA E FOI AO 
CINEMA (KILLED THE FAMILY AND WENT TO THE MOVIES, 1970); 
Joao Trevisan’s ORGIA OU O HOMEM QUE DEU CRIA (ORGY, OR 
THE MAN WHO GAVE BIRTH, 1970); Andrea Tonacci's BANGUE 
BANGUE (BANG BANG, 1971); Andre Luiz de Oliveira’s 
METEORANGO KID, O HEROIINTERGALACTICO (METEORANGO 
KID, INTERGALACIIC HERO, 1969); Jose Mojica Marins' A 
MEIANOITE ENCARNAREI NO TEU CADAVER (AT MIDNIGHT I 
WILL INCARNATE YOUR CORPSE, 1967); Ozualdo Candeias' MEU 
NONE E TONHO (MY NAME IS TONHO, 1969); Neville Duarte 
d'Almeida's JARDIM DE GUERRA (WAR GARDEN, 1970); and Luiz 
Rosemberg Filho's AMERICA DO SEXO (AMERICA OF SEX, 1970). 

Toward the end of what we have called the Tropicalist phase, Cinema 
Novo entered into a politically-engendered crisis of creativity which 
reached its nadir in 1971-1972. As censorship and repression worsened, 
Glauber Rocha, Rui Guerra and Carlos Diegues left Brazil for Europe. As 
funding became more problematic, several directors undertook co¬ 
productions with other countries or financed their projects completely 
abroad. Joaquim Pedro de Andrade's brilliant OS INCONFIDENTES 
(THE CONSPIRATORS, 1972) was produced by and for Italian 
television. Nelson Pereira dos Santos' QUEM E BETA? (WHO, IS BETA? 
1973) was a co-production with France. Gustavo Dahl's UIRA, UM 
INDIO A PROCURA DE DEUS (UIRA, AN INDIAN IN SEARCH OF 
GOD, 1973) was a co-production with Italian television. 

Around this time, a flood of vapid erotic comedies — pornochanchadas 
— rushed into the vacuum left by political censorship and departing 
filmmakers. These films exalted, and unfortunately still exalt, the good 
bourgeois life of fast cars, wild parties, and luxurious surroundings, 
while they offered the male voyeur titillating shots of breasts and 
buttocks. Their titles give some indication of their sexism and vulgarity: 
UM SOUTIEN PARA PAPAI (A BRA FOR DADDY), ESSAS MULHERES 
LINDAS, NUAS E MARAVILHOSAS (THOSE BEAUTIFUL, NAKED, 
MARVELOUS WOMEN); MAIS OU MENOS VIRGEM (MORE OR LESS 
VIRGIN); AS SECRETARIAS...QUE FAZEM DE TUDO 
(SECRETARIES...WHO DO EVERYTHING), and A VIRGEM E O 
MACHAO (THE VIRGIN AND THE MACHO). Sexist and reactionary, 
these films were also anti-erotic and moralistic. Rather than deliver on 
the erotic promise implicit in their titles, they offered instead frequent 



nudity and perpetual coitus interruptus. The military regime, 
phenomenally alert to violations of "morality" in the films of the more 
politicized directors, hypocritically tolerated, indeed encouraged, these 
execrable productions. 

(Continued on page 2 ) 
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BRAZILIAN CINEMA: UP TO THE PRESENT 

If Brazilian cinema not only survived the crisis of 1971-1972 but also 
went on to thrive and prosper, its "recovery" is explicable by a series of 
convergent factors. First of all, important political changes occurred 
after 1972, changes which weakened the military government but 
strengthened the cinema. The ferocious repression of the crisis period, 
applied "democratically" to workers, peasants and intellectuals, 
boomeranged by alienating the Brazilian people and isolating the 
regime. More important, the predatory economic model imposed by the 
junta was proving bankrupt and unworkable, enriching foreign 
companies and their local allies, but impoverishing the Brazilian masses 
by runaway inflation (40% at a conservative estimate) and what is now a 
$40-billion foreign debt. The "economic miracle" of 1967 to 1973 — in 
fact, nothing more than the brutal transference of wealth from the 
bottom to the top — was shown to be non-viable by popular opposition 
(expressed in votes and labor militancy) and the sudden quadrupling of 
oil prices. To placate the people, the government offered promises of 
liberalization and "responsible democracy." These years were marked by 
the victory of the officially tolerated opposition party (MDB: Brazilian 
Democratic Movement) in the 1974 elections, by mounting pressure 
against censorship, by working class militancy and strikes, and a general 
call for constitutional government, amnesty for political prisoners and 
exiles, and for "democracy without adjectives." This spirit of militancy 
was in evidence even at the 1978 Brasilia Film Festival, where the crowd 
repeatedly broke into chants of "Amnesty" and "Down with the 
Dictatorship." 

It would be a mistake, however, to underestimate the government's 
capacity for repression, just as it would be an error to exaggerate the 
ideological unity of the opposition. The repressive apparatus is still in 
place, and continues on occasion to show its power. In October 1975, 
two hundred workers, students and intellectuals were rounded up by 
military police. Shortly thereafter, filmmaker-journalist-professor 
Vladimir Herzog, accused by the government of membership in the 
Communist Party, was murdered in prison. More recently, twenty-three 
persons associated with the Socialist Convergence Party (a Marxist 
group calling for the formation of a broadly-based proletarian party) 




and the left magazine Versus were arrested, Popular pressure, however, 
keeps the apparatus from unleashing its full fury. At the moment, press 
censorship has virtually disappeared, Marxist publications are 
proliferating once more, and the government is attacked daily in the 
press and in street demonstrations. Strikes by teachers, hospital 
workers, and metallurgical workers have been aggressive, often tying in 
political demands with more pragmatic questions. The military 
government has become extremely isolated, even from the middle class, 
which once formed its base of support. The army, furthermore, divided 
both on political (hard-line repression versus liberalization) and 
economic (pro-imperialism versus national bourgeoisie) questions. The 
opposition, for its part, is an ideologically hybrid group. (T5! 

Since 1972, all the exiled Cinema Nova directors have returned to Brazil. 
Glauber Rocha returned in 1976 and quickly assumed the role of 
ideological gadfly to both left and right. His short film DI, about the 
Brazilian painter Di Cavalcanti, was made in Brazil in 1977 and won a 
documentary prize at the Cannes Film Festival. Rocha is now 
completing IDADE DA TERRA (AGE OF THE EARTH) in cinemascope, 
direct sound, and featuring prestigious actors in the roles of Christ, the 
Pope, and diverse allegorical personages. Meanwhile, other Cinema 
Novo directors who remain active include: Nelson Pereira dos Santos, 
with AMULETO DE OGUM (AMULET OF OGUM, 1974) and TENDA 
DOS MILAGRES (TENT OF MIRACLES, 1976); Carlos Diegues, with 
JOANNA FRANCESA (JOANNE THE FRENCHWOMAN, 1974), XICA 
DA SILVA (1976) and CHUVAS DE VERAO (SUMMER RAIN, 1978); 
Arnaldo Jabor with TODA NUDEZ SERA CASTIGADA (ALL NUDITY 
WILL BE PUNISHED, 1973), O CASAMENTO (THE WEDDING, 1975), 
and TUDO BEM (ALL'S WELL, 1978); Leon Hirszman with SAO 
BERNARDO (1973); Joaquim Pedro de Andrade, with GUERRA 
CONJUGAL (CONJUGAL WARFARE, 1975) and CONTOS EROTICOS 
(EROTIC TALES, 1978); Paulo Cesar Saraceni, with ANCHIETA (1978) 
and JOSE DO BRASIL (JOSE OF BRAZIL, 1978); Walter Lima Jr., with 
LIRA DO DELIRIO (LYRE OF DELIRIUM, 1978); and Rui Guerra, with 
A QUEDA (THE FALL, 1977). The Cinema Novo directors, it should be 
added, also trained new directors. Many young assistant directors, 
photographers, and editors of Cinema Novo films made their own first 
films in the early or mid-seventies, notably Eduardo Escorel with his 
LICAO DE AMOR (LESSON OF LOVE, 1975); Carlos Alberto Prates 
Correia, with PERDIDA (THE LOST WOMAN, 1976); and Luis 
Fernando Goulart, with MARI LI A E MARINA (MARILIA AND 
MARINA, 1976). 

Along with these figurative "offspring of Cinema Novo, there is also a 
literal child — Bruno Barreto, son of producer Luis Carlos Barreto — 
who at the age of twenty-three has already made four feature films, 
including the immensely successful DONA FLOR AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS* (1976). With these and other directors, Brazil now enjoys 
an immense pool of technical and directorial talent. With current 
production at roughly one hundred feature films per year, Brazilian 
cinema has achieved industrial quantity and quality without, 



paradoxically, having ever become an industry. 


Brazilian cinema, progressive on many fronts, has not been progressive 
in its image of women. Feminist consciousness is growing, however, and 
feminist language, at least, is beginning to penetrate everyday discourse. 
There are at least two feminist newspapers — Nos Mulheres (We 
Women) and Brazil Mulher (Bi'azil Woman). Norma Bengell, one of the 
most famous of Brazilian actresses, has also been a strong feminist 
voice. At the same time, a number of women directors have made their 
first features. Among the more notable films by women are Maria do 
Rosario's MARCADOS PARA VIVER (BRANDED FOR LIFE, 1976), 
shown in the New York Women's Film Festival; Tania Quaresma's 
NORDESTE: CORDEL, REPENTE, CANCAO (THE MUSIC AND 
PEOPLE OF THE NORTHEAST*, 1975); and Teresa Trautman's OS 
HOMENS QUE EU TIVE (THE MEN IN MY LIFE, 1974), a sexually 
subversive film still banned in Brazil. Ana Carolina Teixeira Soares, 
meanwhile, after making eleven documentaries, largely on political 
subjects (for example, a feature-length study of Vargas), has made her 
first fiction film — the witty, surreal, incendiary MAR DE ROSAS (SEA 
OF ROSES, 1977). 

Brazil is numerically the most African nation outside of Africa. By 
United States definitions of racial descent, at least a third and perhaps 
half of Brazil's population of 120 million is black, giving the country the 
largest population of African descent in the Western Hemisphere. 
Although blacks have featured prominently as actors in Brazilian films, 
it is only now that there are black directors. Antonio Pitanga, actor in 
many Cinema Novo films (BARRAVENTO, THE BIG CITY, JOANNA 
THE FRENCHWOMAN) directed NA BOCA DO MUNDO (IN THE 
WORLD'S MOUTH, 1977) and Waldyr Onofre, another actor, directed 
AS AVENTURAS AMOROSAS DE UM PADEIRO (THE AMOROUS 
ADVENTURES OF A BAKER, 1975). 

The most important single factor in the evolution of Brazilian cinema 
today is the role of the state film enterprise — Embrafilme — in film 
production and distribution. Founded in the late 1960's to replace the 
National Cinema Institute (INC), Embrafilme began playing a decisive 
role in 1974, when President Geisel named filmmaker Roberto Farias as 
director. Prior to that time, Embrafilme had been little more than a 
minor bureaucratic agency which redistributed funds (from taxes levied 
on theatre tickets) to film producers. Farias, the chosen candidate of the 
Cinema Novo directors, gave the entity new strength by implementing a 
program of co-productions with independent producers, in which 
Embrafilme usually has a 30% share. After approving a project on the 
script level, it interferes in no other way. He also developed the largest 
distributor in Latin America, headed by Cinema Novo veteran Gustavo 
Dahl. Many of the most important films now being made in Brazil are at 
least partially financed by Embrafilme, and some, like Guerra's A 
QUEDA (THE FALL, 1977), although not produced by Embrafilme, are 
distributed by the organization. 



Embrafilme's involvement in distribution goes back historically to the 
decision of Luis Carlos Barreto and other independent producers in the 
1960's to struggle collectively against the multinational film 
corporations. Despite some successes, they soon realized the limits of 
their own power vis-a-vis wealthy, highly-organized foreign concerns. 
The solution, they discovered, was, first, to combine the know-how of 
producers like Barreto with the economic power of the State, and, 
second, to press for legislation reserving a portion of the market for 
Brazilian films. As of today, all movie theatres in Brazil must show 
national films at least 133 days per year. Legislation-fought bitterly by 
foreign concerns, especially by Jack Valenti (see introduction to Arnoldo 
Jabor's poem in this special section) also requires the screening of one 
Brazilian short along with each foreign feature, an essential measure 
since short films serve as a training ground for new directors and 
technicians. Still, much remains to be done. Luis Carlos Barreto calls for 
new theatres in the poorer urban areas, and for cinemobiles (a la Cuba) 
for the rural poor who have not yet seen any cinema. 

Although most Brazilian filmmakers acknowledge the need for a State 
role in film production and distribution, satisfaction with the current 
structure is neither universal nor complete. Joaquim Pedro de Andrade, 
while basically supporting Embrafilme, calls for a democratization 
giving filmmakers themselves a stronger role in decision-making. He 
and other directors have founded a production cooperative as an 
alternative for independent filmmakers. Meanwhile, filmmakers from 
Sao Paulo (Francisco Ramalho Jr., Joao Batista de Andrade) complain 
of favoritism toward Rio de Janeiro. Underground filmmakers, for their 
part, object that Embrafilme promotes commercial super-productions 
while it neglects low-budget and avant-garde films. 

Some critics pose more radical objections. Rui Guerra, who recently 
accepted an invitation by the government of Mozambique to participate 
in the formation of the National Cinema Institute, and is therefore 
familiar with socialist alternatives, makes the obvious point that in a 
capitalist society one cannot expect a state organ to promote anti¬ 
capitalist films. Yet Guerra's own THE FALL, which at least implicitly 
calls for the abolition of capitalism, is being distributed by Embrafilme. 
But it is filmmaker-critic Paulo Chaves Fernandes who makes the most 
radical critique of all. The dominant tendency in Brazilian cinema, he 
argues, with all its talk of national objectives, rigorously avoids talking 
about social contradictions: 

"This cinema, protecting itself with certain nebulous 
concepts and redeeming promises such as national interests, 
'Brazilian culture,' and 'conquest of the market,' accepts the 
corporatist game and patriotically pursues the triumphalism 
of 'national-popular art,' digestive, cheerful, and above all, 
profitable. History repeats itself with its customary irony: 
populism returns, this time through the very 'radicals' who 
contested it so vigorously in the sixties." (16) 



While the danger to which Chaves points — that of a vacuous bourgeois 
nationalism — is very real, it is equally true that many Brazilian films do 
talk about social contradiction. In ALL'S WELL and THE FALL, social 
contradiction occupies center stage, while in TENT OF MIRACLES 
social contradiction is evoked through cultural struggle. As for the 
charge of populism,' Carlos Diegues argues that Embrafilme is a victory, 
not a retreat, for the anti-populist radicals of the sixties. Cinema Novo, 
he claims, had always called for an entity like Embrafilme. While 
radically opposed to the present government, Diegues sees a State 
contribution to national cinema as a popular right — like the 
nationalization of resources — to be seized. In any case, many 
filmmakers argue, without Embrafilme, foreign films would 
immediately reoccupy Brazilian screens, and that would be a tragedy for 
filmmakers of all tendencies. 

One feature of the current debate which might surprise Americans is 
that both sides in the debate are on the political left. Carlos Diegues, the 
putative "right," declares himself adamantly opposed to capitalism, "the 
cruelest social system yet devised." Before facilely choosing sides on the 
basis of a priori positions, one must take measure of the anguishing 
complexity of the choice. At the height of Third Worldism in the late 
sixties, radical tri-continental revolution, under the symbolic aegis of 
Frantz Fanon, Ho Chi Minh, and Che Guevara, seemed imminent. 

Recent Third World revolutions have only occurred, however, in 
countries where armed struggle against a colonizing power coincided 
with social revolution — Viet Nam, Mozambique, Angola. Brazil is not 
likely to become another Cuba, however one might it to become one. 

Given that unlikelihood, what does one do? A certain leftism locates 
itself not to the left of the political spectrum but to the left of anything 
possible. Such a stance is self-flattering (implying the purity of a no-one- 
to-my-left position), self-exculpatory (committing one to no concrete 
action or group) and self-defeating (since it is doomed to non¬ 
realization). We suspect — while remaining modest about our capacity 
to give advice at such a safe distance — that what we take to be Rui 
Guerra's position is the most coherent, i.e. that an organism like 
Embrafilme is necessary, but that one should remain lucid about its 
built-in limitations within a capitalist society, while at the same time 
taking dialectical advantage of its breaches and contradictions, 
something which Guerra's own film does brilliantly. The goal would 
seem to be to work within the possible in order to prepare the way for 
the not-yet-possible. 

What has been gained and what lost since Cinema Novo? First, to speak 
of the indisputable victories, Brazilian cinema has at least won its own 
public, albeit largely middle class; it no longer speaks only to a national, 
and international elite. Second, it has achieved unprecedented levels of 
technical excellence. Third, it has gained a pluralistic diversity of style 
and genre, broad enough to include avant-garde experimentation 
(Sganzerla's THE ABYSS, 1978), militant documentary (Lauro Escorel's 
THE LIBERTARIANS, 1978), anthropological fiction (Gustavo Dahl's 



UIRA, 1973), historical reconstruction (Geraldo Sarno's DELMIRO 
GOUVEIA*, 1978), surreal fantasy (Ana Carolina's SEA OF ROSES), 
carnivalesque celebration (XICA DA SILVA), intimist dramas (MARILIA 
AND MARINA), science-fiction (Jose de Anchieta's PARADA 88,1978), 
and critical realism (SAO BERNARDO). 

There are many paths, Brazilians have discovered, to the mountaintop of 
progressive cinema. Films like MACUNAIMA disinhibited Brazilian 
cinema and thus brought it closer to the Brazilian people. Brazilians, 
after all, share a lively sense of humor and repartee, combined with an 
historically exacerbated alertness to the absurd, traits one rarely senses 
in first and second phase Cinema Novo films. The right, which 
monopolizes so much, Carlos Diegues points out, need have no 
monopoly on humor or joy. Arnaldo Jabor recalls the days when 
Brazilian directors were harassed by what he calls "the culturalist 
superego": 

"There was a strong culturalist pressure on Brazilian cinema. 
Everytime a filmmaker was going to place the camera, s/he 
would muse: Straub would put it here, Godard would put it 
there, Losey would have a traveling shot, Jansco would have 
a ten-minute traveling shot, Welles would take a wide-angle 
lens and put it on the floor ... in short, there was a certain 
hesitation at the level of cinematic language ..." (17) 

Jabor sees Brazilian cinema as liberating itself from this "castrating (sic) 
figure called fictive mise-en-scene" and from the fantasy of gaining entry 
- to a cinematic pantheon, which begins with Eisenstein and extends to 
Godard and Straub. Brazilian cinema is finding its own political and 
stylistic voice. 

The successes of Brazilian cinema have not been without their 
ambiguities. At times the esthetic of hunger seems to have degenerated 
into an esthetic of gluttony, with high-budget features and well-told 
tales that have won their market, but to no purpose. fi8! A crucial 
debate now taking place in Brazil centers on the nature of the popular. 
Brazilian cinema is now popular in the sense of drawing a large public. 
The debate focuses on whether the current films are truly popular" or 
merely populist and "popularesque." 

The idea of popular cinema, quite widespread in the early sixties, was 
resuscitated in 1974 by Nelson Pereira dos Santos' "Manifesto for a 
Popular Cinema," written to accompany the release of his THE 
AMULET OF OGUM. In general terms, this manifesto advocates the 
affirmation and defense of Brazilian popular culture through cinema. He 
defines popular culture here as the spontaneous cultural expression of 
the people, i.e. of the vast marginalized majority of the Brazilian 
population. According to dos Santos, it is important to celebrate this 
culture since it is different from other superficial, elitist cultural forms 
that follow antiquated, colonized models. Defending popular cultural 
expression, filmmakers also defend popular political ideas. Dos Santos 
took religion as a starting point since it provided him with a global 



vision and a way of thinking in relation to all of Brazilian society. Rather 
than impose elitist preconceptions on popular culture, dos Santos seeks 
to adopt the perspective of the people. Unlike earlier Cinema Nova 
positions, this view comes close to suggesting that the popular vision is 
always right, a position echoed by Pedro Archanjo, the protagonist of 
dos Sangos' TENT OF MIRACLES, when he tells the ponderous Marxist 
professor that love for the people is more important than political 
dogma. 

Dos Santos' position is a salutary provocation for those intellectuals who 
speak of the people and of popular culture in the abstract, yet who in the 
concrete frown on virtually everything the people do and believe. On the 
other hand, the celebration of popular culture is charged with 
ambiguities, the same ambiguities that characterize carnival in Brazil. If 
it is true, as Mikhail Bakhtin suggests, that carnival represents the 
Utopia of the common people, in which official ruling-class hierarchies 
are overturned and people gain brief entry into the sphere of utopian 
freedom, (18) it is also true that carnival — like football, like samba, like 
religion, like cinema — can function as an escape valve, a means of 
making oppression bearable. (iq) 

To Glauber Rocha's famous phrase, "uma ideia na cabeca e uma 
camera na mao" (an idea in your head and a camera in hand), Nelson 
Pereira dos Santos has added "e o povo emfrente" (and the people in 
front"). Rui Guerra has further amended the phrase: the people in front, 
certainly, but nao emfesta" (but not in their festivities). For Guerra, a 
popular cinema must not only deal with popular themes, but must 
create a political relation with the people; it must reach the potentially 
revolutionary classes, i.e. the urban proletariat and the rural masses. 
Brazilian cinema has never been popular in these terms, since the 
exhibition circuits have historically served the middle class. Given the 
capitalist structures of production, distribution and exhibition in Brazil 
today, a popular cinema in the sense advocated by Guerra and others 
remains a utopian idea unless accompanied by a popular transformation 
of society, i.e. by a radical change in its political and economic structure. 
Given the impossibility of making truly popular films within the current 
structure, Guerra sees many current films as trying to reconcile the 
contradictions inherent in such a project and falling into a populist trap 
by showing the people in their festivities rather than in their daily work 
and struggle. Candomble and other religious forms, for Guerra, are 
alienated cultural expressions, and their unqualified celebration 
represents an abdication of the intellectual's role in cultural and political 
struggle. 

We believe that Brazilian cinema and the current debate about its future 
direction have much to tell us. We are not asking the world to graciously 
admit a few well-chosen auteurs to some mythical pantheon. We are 
suggesting, rather, that we all have much to learn from Brazilian 
cinema. Its most progressive filmmakers are very aware of being 
involved in a collective project — the struggle for cultural identity and 
political liberation. Rather than spend millions to make people feel 




emotions not worth feeling, their films create a social, political, 
collective space-time rather than the individualized psychologized 
space-time of most commercial films. More important, the best 
Brazilian films point the way to the dialectical transcendence of a 
number of false dichotomies. A radical avant-garde cinema which no 
one sees versus a commercially degraded popular cinema? Films like 
MACUNAIMA and THE FALL are, in different ways, avant-garde and 
popular. Self-referential distanciation versus emotional participation? 
Many Brazilian films - LAND IN ANGUISH, THE GODS AND THE 
DEAD — are rigorously Brechtian and intensely participatory. Serious, 
didactic, political films versus frivolous entertainment? MACUNAIMA 
and ALL'S WELL are politically radical and side-splittingly funny. It is 
this synthesis of energy and consciousness, emotion and distance, 
humor and political purpose, perhaps, which is most impressive in 
Brazilian cinema. These films must be seen; more important, they must 
be understood. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FEDERAL POLICE, 

DIVISION OF CENSORSHIP OF PUBLIC DIVERSIONS 

Title of Film:_ 

YES or NO 

1. IS IT POSITIVE AS A MESSAGE OF: 

a. Consolidation of the family unit? 

b. Social equilibrium? 

c. Community education? 

d. Consolidation of democracy? 

e. Cultural expression? 

f. Entertainment? 

2. IN TERMS OF MORALITY AND GOOD MANNERS: 

a. Is it constructive? 

b. Does it deal with generational conflicts? 

c. Does it induce the practice of free love? 

d. Does it include shocking and immoral scenes? 

3. DOES IT CONTAIN SCENES OF EXTREME VIOLENCE OR 
FEROCITY? 

4. IN TERMS OF ITS IDEOLOGICAL CONTENT: 

a. Does it include Marxist propaganda: 

— ostensive? 

— subliminal? 

b. Does it emphasize serious social problems? 

c. Does it deal with racial problems: 





— racial discrimination in Brazil? 

— American Black Power? 

— problems outside of Brazil that could have a hidden or 
subliminal connotation in Brazil? 

d. Does it attempt to demoralize or disfigure the activity of the police or 
the Armed Forces? 

e. Does it attack the Church or the Christian foundations of society? 

— Does it attempt to demoralize religious persons? 

— Does it distort Christian doctrine? 

— Does it incite conflict between religions? 

f. Is it propaganda for socialist countries? 

5. CLASSIFICATION: 

a. Free 

b. 10 years 

c. 14 years 

d. 18 years 

e. INTERDICTION? 

•3f * *-3f-3f-3f *-3f-3f-3f *-3f 


While censorship has recently been lifted from the Brazilian press, it 
continues unabated with regards to television, theater, popular music 
and cinema. It is consistent only in its arbitrariness and 
unpredictability. Zelito Vianas MORTE E VIDA SEVERINA (THE 
DEATH AND LIFE OF SEVERINA, 1978), for example, was cleared for 
release in Brazil but prohibited for exportation due to the less than 
positive image it transmits of the country. The opposite can just as easily 
occur, with a film cleared for exhibition abroad and banned in Brazil. 
Censors debated the national release of Rui Guerra's and Nelson 
Xavier's A QUEDA (THE FALL, 1978) while it was being awarded the 
Silver Bear at the 1978 Berlin Film Festival. Glauber Rocha's CAB EZA S 
CORTADAS (SEVERED HEADS, 1970) has recently been cleared for 
exhibition, but Luis Rosemberg's CRONICA DE UN INDUSTRIAL 
(CHRONICLE OF AN INDUSTRIALIST, 1978), chosen for the 1978 
Cannes Festival, was banned. While Glauber Rocha's description of the 
censor's guidelines — sex can, politics can't — is partially true, the 
military government's moralistic and archaic attitude toward sexual 
relations is a distinct disadvantage to Brazilian films in the foreign 
market since they are permitted to transmit only an antiquated view of 
sexual mores. 

Censorship is much more lenient with foreign films than with national 
products. Kubrick's A CLOCKWORK ORANGE has finally been released 
in Brazil, but censors refuse to approve the recent Brazilian CONTOS 
EROTICOS (EROTIC TALES, 1977), composed of four episodes by 
leading filmmakers (Joaquim Pedro de Andrade, Eduardo Escorel, 



Roberto Palmari and Roberto Santos). The most problematic episode for 
the censors, Joaquim Pedro de Andrade's VEREDA TROPICAL 
(TROPICAL PATHS), is about a college professor who falls in love with a 
watermelon. A satire of the sexual reification of pornography as well as 
of Brazilian sexual mores, the film contains no nudity, vulgar language 
or politics, yet creates a mind frame in which everything related to fruits 
and vegetables becomes subversively erotic. Another example of the 
arbitrariness of Brazilian censors is that a nude shot of Walmor Chagas 
was cut from Carlos Diegues' XICA DA SILVA (1976), while such scenes 
are almost obligatory in the insipid "erotic" comedies that flood national 
screens. 

The document printed below is an English translation of the censorship 
form that must be filled out for each film released in Brazil. 
Accompanying the form is a booklet titled Political Cinema, designed to 
introduce censors to the "subversive techniques" of Jean-Luc Godard 
and other leaders of "international leftist cinema." According to the 
booklet, Joseph Losey is the "world leftist leader" of North American 
cinema, Sidney Pollack is an "intransigent anti-American," Robert 
Altman sees North American society as a circus (which is perhaps not 
far from the truth), John G. Avildsen (who directed ROCKY) is an 
enemy of North American authorities who actively attacks democracy, 
and Arthur Penn is an imitator and follower of Godard who satirizes and 
attempts to destroy religious faith — as well as the more thoroughly 
subversive filmmakers targeted in the booklet like Bertolucci, Chabrol, 
Resnais, Bellochio, Antonioni and Ken Russell. In Brazil, Glauber Rocha 
and Ruy Guerra are singled out as being particularly dangerous. With 
this kind of preparation, made alert to every nuance of formal and 
thematic subversion, the Brazilian censors are well-trained to carry out 
their patriotic duty. 
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TENT OF MIRACLES, says its director Nelson Pereira dos Santos, is a 
clear direct film that confronts a human question — that of racial 
discrimination — with great frankness and humor. 

Completed in December 1975 and first shown in Brazil in October 1977, 
TENT OF MIRACLES, based on Jorge Amada's novel, is indeed a richly- 
peopled, plain-speaking, and even light-hearted picture about the 
persecution and survival of black African culture in Brazil. With this 
focus, Nelson Pereira — the patriarch of nationally-minded filmmakers 
in Brazil for nearly 25 years — has challenged the most widely-held false 
belief in his society: the myth that Brazil is a racial democracy. 

That Nelson Pereira has dared to make such a film speaks well of his 
efforts to create a popular cinema based on key national issues. That the 
film is not as hard-hitting as its Brazilian critics — both white and black 
fil — would have liked attests to the difficulty of speaking honestly on a 
taboo question. True, no amount of forthrightness can compensate for 
the fact that the film was made by a white outsider looking in. So far few 
black filmmakers in Brazil have told their own story. Still, TENT OF 
MIRACLES merits close attention, both for what it says and for what it 
fails to say clearly. 

The film is set in two alternating time frames: the beginning of the 
century and the present. Shot on location in Bahia states capital city of 
Salvador, Brazil's northeastern center of African culture, the film uses 
exterior sets and careful costuming to re-create an authentic turn-of- 
the-century ambience. 

In this historical time frame, the central plot unfolds. It is the story of 
the mulato Pedro Arcanjo, a philosopher-scientist-high-priest who rocks 
white Bahian high society with his theories on race and religion. In the 
white world, Arcanjo is a lowly functionary at Bahia's prestigious Faculty 
of Medicine, at the time the principal center of social studies in Brazil. 




Among his own people, he is called Ojuaba, or the Eyes of Xango, the 
most powerful god in the African panoply of saints. Folk dancer, guitar 
player, lover of good rum and women of all races, and progenitor of 
many children, Arcanjo is devoted above all to his own community. His 
self-assumed task is to defend their African heritage against the racial 
theories of white "science," based on the false premise of African 
"genetic inferiority." 

Pedro Arcanjo is a synthetic personage modeled on several real-life 
Afro-Brazilians, self-taught peoples' intellectuals who challenged white 
"superiority" in the early years of the century. Arcanjo was possibly 
based on the anti-illiteracy crusader Major Cosme da Faria, who printed 
thousands of "ABC" pamphlets and distributed them to the poor. 

Manoel Quirino, famous among Bahia experts for providing "the first 
vision of a black about other blacks," is another probable model. 

In the film, Arcanjo contests prejudice espoused as "science" by the 
pompous Professor Nilo Argolo de Araujo, also a composite of several 
early 20th century historical figures. Unlike Pedro Arcanjo's rather 
obscure real-life counterparts — whose obscurity is thoroughly satirized 
in the film by the "rediscovery" of the long-forgotten Arcanjo — Argolo's 
forebears were well-known Brazilian intellectuals. The character's 
advocacy of "whitening," for example, echoes the position of literary 
critic Silvio Romero, who proclaimed: "...the future victory of the life 
struggle will belong to the whites." Argolo also shares the sentiments of 
scientist-politician Oliveira Viana, known as "the greatest mystic of 
Aryanism in Brazil." Finally, Argolo's defense of white purity and 
proposed legislation to prevent interracial marriage are in perfect accord 
with the views of Bahian doctor Nina Rodrigues, a founding father of 
Afro-Brazilian studies, who nonetheless declared: "The black race in 
Brazil will always stand at the base of our inferiority as a people." [2] 

The confrontation over race between Pedro Arcanjo and Prof. Argolo is 
thus grounded in Brazilian history. Our sympathies are unquestionably 
with the former as he scales and descends the famous steep streets of 
Salvador, gathering information about his people, their past, and their 
history. At last Arcanjo's painstakingly-written book is printed by 
typesetter Lidio Corro in the Tent of Miracles, a meeting-place 
frequented by artists, craftsmen, devotees of African religion and dance, 
and all other blacks, mulatos, and even whites ostracized by the towns 
ruling elites. When the book comes to Argolo's attention, Pedro Arcanjo 
is fired from the Faculty of Medicine, but he never abandons his quest to 
prove the cultural, social and political dynamism of black African 
culture in Brazil. 

Several turning points mark his mature and aging days: the marriage of 
his college-educated son, Tadeu Canhoto, to an upper-class white 
woman over the vehement protests of her supposedly unprejudiced 
father, and the repeated police attacks on the community's candomble 
terreiro or African religious temple. These events are set against the 
backdrop of Arcanjo's ever optimistic political activity and his growing 


mistrust of certain white supporters (represented in the film by a 
drunken "Marxist"). 

But what, precisely, is Pedro Arcanjo's philosophy of race? He writes 
tracts praising the aesthetic qualities of black music, art and dance, 
evidence that African culture has survived in Bahia, despite nearly 400 
years of slavery and forced labor. He discredits "scientific" theories of 
white superiority by exposing the black ancestry of the Bahian ruling 
class. 

Arcanjo refutes the spurious division between men of religion and men 
of science. He himself is a leader of both. In the spiritual realm, he is a 
high priest of candomble, the syncretic Afro-Brazilian religion inherited 
from Yoruba slaves brought by the Portuguese to colonial Brazil. In the 
scientific world, Arcanjo is a meticulous researcher who collects 
empirical evidence to prove the complexity and resilience of black 
culture as a form of resistance to white domination. 

In Pedro Arcanjo, Nelson Pereira has created an authentic Afro- 
Brazilian hero. Unlike most blacks and mulatos portrayed in Brazilian 
literature, theater, and film, Arcanjo is treated with neither 
condescension nor sensationalism. His companions in the Tent of 
Miracles are not seen as "folkloric" or wildly sensual. Rather they enjoy 
their cuisine, dance and religious rites with evident gusto and 
naturalness. 

Not only the hero Arcanjo, but the entire Afro-Brazilian community is 
thus treated with sincerity and respect by Nelson Pereira. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the presentation of the candomble, the African 
religion at the heart of community life. The film makes it clear that the 
candomble is not a mere psycho-religious release, but a vital source of 
cultural continuity, community solidarity, and political organization. 
Arcanjo sums up the value of the candomble. when he asserts that the 
orixas, or candomble gods, are the "goods" of the people. This 
established, the dramatically portrayed police prosecution of the 
candomble temple is seen for what it is: an intentionally malicious act of 
cultural and racial repression. 

Like the debate on race, Nelson Pereira's view of the candomble is also 
true to Brazilian history. Ever since the first slaves arrived in Brazil, 
around 1530, it was their religion that most actively resisted the 
annihilating force of white, Western, Christian culture. Moreover, 
candomble was the "cradle of Afro-Brazilian art," as the prominent 
black dramatist and artist Abdias do Nascimento has contended in his 
pioneering book, " Racial Democracy" in Brazil: Myth or Reality? 

Precisely this cultural dynamism has provoked repression from civil and 
Catholic authorities since colonial times. In this century, Afro-Brazilian 
religions have been the only cultic entities in Brazil required to register 
their temples with the police. Three years ago, Bahia, with its 70-80% 
Afro-Brazilian population, became the first and only state to suspend 
this compulsory registration. 



This official hostility toward candomble is a prominent theme in 
anonymous black popular poetry. Further evidence of persecution is the 
fact that one of the most extensive collections of candomble cult objects 
is housed in Rio de Janeiro's Police Museum! For candomble to survive, 
it even became necessary to create a new office in the religious 
hierarchy. The ogan, or honorary patron, was almost invariably an 
influential white who protected the temple and its faithful from outside 
attacks. This history of repression has a clear lesson: the rule of force 
endured by white Brazilian society since the military seized power 
fifteen years ago has always been the norm for black Brazilians. 

Fidelity to Brazilian history thus accounts for the air of authenticity 
surrounding African culture in the film. It is also a result of Nelson 
Pereira's skillful direction of a cast which included not only professional 
actors, but famous local figures and many non-actors as well. As in all of 
his films, these non-professionals "mark the presence of the people." 
Thus the Bahians themselves lend credence to Nelson Pereira's objective 
of "taking up a dialogue with the people" in an effort to create a popular 
and nationally responsible cinema. 

In large measure, that objective depends on reclaiming the internal 
market from its present foreign control. Despite the controversy 
surrounding the state film enterprise (Embrafilme) and the continuing 
threat of political censorship, there is now more opportunity for national 
filmmakers than ever before. The earlier phases of Cinema Novo (led in 
part by Nelson himself) were too intellectualized to attract large 
audiences, who preferred the imported melodramas, second-rate 
comedies, and their locally produced counterparts that still dominate 
the Brazilian film market. Films like TENT OF MIRACLES and THE 
AMULET OF OGUM, Nelson Pereira's 1974 film about popular religion 
and gangsterism in Rio's impoverished industrial suburb of Caxias, are 
entertaining enough to contest that domination. Although AMULET was 
still thought of as an "intellectual" film and was therefore shown 
exclusively in middle and upper class urban centers, TENT OF 
MIRACLES did reach a wider audience, paving the way for public 
acceptance of serious Brazilian films. 

If Nelson Pereira has taken up the challenge facing Brazilian filmmakers 
today, in TENT OF MIRACLES he also speaks to the current real-life 
drama of Brazilian blacks. The myth of racial democracy — an "official 
platitude" and an "ideological fiction" with roots deep in Brazilian 
intellectual history — is being denounced by courageous blacks. Now in 
public they question their lack of social, educational and professional 
opportunities in comparison with whites. For how much longer, these 
leaders ask, will successful samba dancers and millionaire soccer players 
be held up as the examples of "no discrimination here' to the vast 
majority of Afro-Brazilians who recognize only too well their second 
class status, their economic immobility, and their virtual exclusion from 
the decision-making process? 


Nowhere is this exclusion more evident than in today's political 



movement for amnesty and re-democratization. In 1978, white society — 
largely middle class civilian groups and some workers — made 
significant headway against the military's arbitrary rule. Yet for Afro- 
Brazilians, who last year celebrated the 90th Anniversary of Abolition, 
participation in the most important political opening since the 1964 
military coup was virtually foreclosed. Even if Brazilians regain 
guaranteed human rights and return to civilian government, their 
country will never be a true democracy without the full political 
participation of its black plurality-an estimated 35-50% of the 
population. [3j A single film can hardly transform a political system. But 
TENT OF MIRACLES is clearly a contribution to the black struggle 
because it contests the prevailing ideology that Brazil is already a racial 
democracy. 

Unfortunately, that contribution is not unequivocal. One crucial 
confusion, evident in the plot, nearly jeopardizes the film's entire 
argument. Pedro Arcanjo, a mulato, fathers a child with the white 
Scandanavian woman Kirsi and another with Dorotea, presumably a 
mulata. The son of that latter union, Tadeu Canhoto, appears in the film 
to be lighter-skinned than his father. Tadeu in turn marries a white 
woman. When the newlywed couple leaves Bahia for Tadeu's promised 
high post in Rio de Janeiro, the connection between "whitening" and 
social success is established. Although the story stops at that point in 
time, the Brazilian viewer probably assumes that the next generation 
will not only pass for white, but will inherit social respectability and the 
chance for even greater ascension on the class scale. 

This visual parable of "whitening" reveals the ideology implicit in the 
film's defense of racial crossbreeding. It also undercuts the energetic 
and upbeat presentation of an autonomous Afro-Brazilian culture. 
Unwittingly, perhaps, Nelson Pereira repeats the error of both his 
literary source (Bahian novelist Jorge Amado's 1969 novel, Tent of 
Miracles ) and an earlier classic of Brazilian social history (Gilberto 
Freyre's The Masters and the Slaves of 1933). Both works uncritically 
advocate miscegenation. 

Traditionally celebrated in Brazil as the means to ensure the tranquil 
mingling of the Portuguese, indigenous, and African races, 
miscegenation has long been glorified as the basis of the "cordial" 
national character. In contrast, the recognition that in siring the 
Brazilian race the Portuguese colonizers brutally imposed their will on 
black female slaves — after largely exterminating or subjugating 
recalcitrant Indian laborers — has spread very slowly. Indeed, historical 
truth has only recently made inroads into the national myth that 
Brazilians are the harmonious products of these three races, and live in 
an untroubled racial democracy. 

As Brazilian culture critic Sergio Augusto has pointed out, 
miscegenation — both as a practice and as a widely espoused doctrine — 
has had two pernicious effects. Rather than fostering egalitarianism, 
miscegenation has promoted "whitening." Most seriously, it has denied 


to blacks (Indians being long out of the picture) the opportunity to 
develop their cultural identity as an independent group. Another 
Brazilian commentator, Muniz Sodre, seconds this view. 

Miscegenation's hidden value of "whitening," he asserts, is in fact a 
rejection of black culture in Brazil, a relegation of the Afro-Brazilian 
inheritance to a "source of sensationalism, a plethora of genital tricks, 
and an eternal supplier of recipes." [4] 

Lamentably, TENT OF MIRACLES does not explore these negative 
consequences of miscegenation for black cultural survival in Brazil. On 
the contrary, the philosophy of "whitening" that lies behind supposedly 
egalitarian racial crossbreeding is visually and emotionally reinforced by 
the "success story" of Tadeu Canhoto. The U.S. viewer will probably 
miss the subtle racist implications of lauding miscegenation, because 
here the "mixed" population is considered black, and as such, is clearly 
subject to the will of the white majority. But in Brazil, the color line is 
not drawn so sharply. Indeed, the "democratic" mixing of races is the 
cornerstone of the dominant national ideology of race, ironically 
described by Brazilian sociologist Florestan Fernandes as "the prejudice 
of having no prejudice." 

Defenders of the doctrine of miscegenation and the myth of racial 
democracy come from all quarters in Brazil. Gilberto Freyre, who with 
Jorge Amado is the greatest popularizer of Brazil for North Americans, 
has proudly noted that Brazil is growing ever "browner." Freyre sees this 
trend as "proof' that the Brazilian "meta-race," supposedly formed in 
equal parts by blacks, Indians and whites, is at last emerging. [5] Even 
some Brazilian blacks have themselves proposed miscegenation so that 
"the negro will disappear and we will not have racial conflict like they do 
in the United States." As the young black Brazilian historian Beatriz 
Nascimento recently reflected, the 18th century dictum that "Brazil is a 
hell for blacks, a purgatory for whites, and a paradise for mulattos" is 
still the accepted national vision. The vision has only one catch: it is 
predicated on the "total disappearance" of those who live in "hell." [6] 

The point, then, is that TENT OF MIRACLES muffs a chance to debunk 
this national illusion. Of course, the film does affirm Afro-Brazilian 
culture, certainly to a much greater extent than other recent Brazilian 
films. In Carlos Diegues' XICA DA SILVA, for example, the black woman 
heroine is offensively portrayed as the ultimate sex object. Bruno 
Barreto's adaptation of Jorge Amado's novel Dona Flor and Her Two 
Husbands (very popular in Brazil, DONA FLOR has also drawn good 
audiences in the U.S. and has even inspired a Broadway play) is at best a 
picturesque treatment of Bahia with no reference to the race question. 

On balance, TENT OF MIRACLES, as one Brazilian critic quipped, is a 
"samba step forward." Sadly, it is not the wild leap at the doctrine of 
miscegenation — the heart of the "racial democracy" myth — so hoped 
for by Brazilian blacks. In alluding to Pedro Arcanjo's prodigious 
sexuality, moreover, the film may also unintentionally corroborate the 
stereotype of sexual promiscuity among Afro-Brazilians. 


Several other flaws mar TENT OF MIRACLES. One might accuse Nelson 
Pereira of bad taste in literature. His statement in a Jornal do Brasil 
interview, that author Jorge Amado "registers not only popular customs 
but also the political, social, and cultural participation of the people" £7] 
in the novel Tent of Miracles is hardly seconded by literary critics. In 
fact renowned literature scholar Alfredo Bosi's representative opinion is 
that Amado always trades on "...stereotypes in place of the organic 
treatment of social conflicts; the picturesque instead of the aesthetic 
rendering of the social environment; folkloric types instead of true 
characters..." and above all, "...the image of Eros in the mind of the 
bourgeois intellectual." [8] 

Sour grapes from an academician jealous of his country's best-selling 
novelist? Perhaps, but there are stereotypical and sexist elements in the 
film that are traceable to Amado's novel. These elements are more 
evident in the present-day time frame, of which little has been said so 
far. That story, briefly, concerns the machinations of the Nobel Prize¬ 
winning, Ph.D.-bearing "Brazilianist" Livingston, who comes to Bahia to 
visit the "great social scientist" Pedro Arcanjo's homeland. Livingston 
touches off a flurry of activity among the Bahians, who of course have 
never heard of their own great man. Unctuous local ad men and profit- 
minded promoters lose no time in discovering Pedro Arcanjo — or 
better still, his eminently marketable image. Their money-making 
schemes — including "Fresh Black" deodorant, a new "Pedro Arcanjo 
Shopping Center," and a First Graders' Essay Contest on "Why Pedro 
Arcanjo is a Great Man" — soon subvert plans for a Centennial 
Celebration. Program Chairwoman Dr. Edelweiss' original suggestion of 
a "Seminar on Brazilian Racial Democracy" thus goes by the boards, 
discarded as a "female whim." 

Meanwhile, Ana Mercedes, the sensuous brownskinned girlfriend of 
journalist Fausto Pena, persuades Livingston to finance Pena's research 
into Arcanjo's real story. After a futile attempt to produce a stage play 
about Arcanjo, Pena retreats to Rio de Janeiro. Seated with his assistant 
in front of a moviola, and only occasionally interrupted by visits from 
his sexy girlfriend, Pena clips together Arcanjo's "true story," which the 
viewer is thus permitted to see. 

While this minor second plot does allow Nelson Pereira to make the 
important point that cultural repression continues in Brazil in the form 
of commercial exploitation by advertisers and television producers, it 
also treats Ana Mercedes with a touch of sexism. (The white, middle 
class Dr. Edelweiss, in contrast, is shown to be a victim of sexism.) In 
the novel admittedly, as Nelson Pereira dos Santos has himself 
observed, Ana Mercedes is more or less a prostitute; in the film, she is a 
"free spirit." Yet her promiscuousness is exploited in both. 

Livingston, used by Nelson Pereira to mock foreign scholars who study 
Brazil (a deservedly sensitive issue), is such a parody of a dense gringo 
that the whole discovery of Pedro Arcanjo — and by extension, Arcanjo 
himself — are thrown into question. For North Americans who miss the 


"Brazilianist" joke, Livingston's stupidity is embarrassing. Finally, 
Nelson Pereira's jab at exploitative outsiders is really less serious than 
his criticism of intellectual dependency in Brazil. Just as in the film an 
ingenuous North American must remind Brazilians of their own 
forgotten philosopher, so in reality a local figure merits attention only 
after being recognized by foreigners. This point, no doubt lost on U.S. 
viewers, is necessary to make in Brazil. But it is compromised by 
Livingston's ridiculousness. 

Thus Jorge Amado's penchant for stereotypes, his typical mistreatment 
of mulato men as "ideal" sex objects, and his inability to create fully 
realized characters resurface in the film. Consequently, some important 
criticisms of Brazilian society are weakened. 

This is also true in regard to the stereotyped "Marxist materialist," who 
figures prominently in the historical time frame. Depicted as a drunk 
and a demagogue, the "Marxist" is Arcanjo's lone supporter among the 
Medical Faculty eminences, yet that character abandons the struggle at 
a key moment by hesitating to participate in an important march. The 
implication is that he is a coward as well. In a bar scene with Arcanjo, 
the "Marxist" gets sotted on innumerable beers, while Arcanjo gets more 
dignified and increasingly condescending. Their discussion about the 
relation of class and race, materialism and spiritualism, is diffused in a 
liquor-filled and pietistic fog. Instead of a lively interchange, the viewer 
gets a political "message" from Arcanjo: "It is necessary to reconcile 
theory and life, and love the people, but not dogma." The "Marxist," who 
theoretically should have a good answer, is too drunk to reply. 

This scene, especially, led white Brazilian leftists to criticize TENT OF 
MIRACLES for its lack of a solid class analysis. Perhaps Nelson Pereira 
is taking the side of many black Brazilian leaders, who have accused the 
white left of ignoring clear evidence of racism. Of course, the white left 
retorts that there are no problems of discrimination in Brazil, just 
problems of economics. Whichever side wins out, and even if the truth is 
discovered midway between these positions, the intricacies of a class 
analysis should not be left to a drunk. Ideally, of course, the film should 
explore the myriad intricate connections between race and class in 
Brazil, f q! 

Despite these flaws, and Nelson Pereira's more serious failure to debunk 
the doctrine of miscegenation as a distortion of Brazilian history and a 
false route to racial democracy, TENT OF MIRACLES is a landmark 
film. The double time-frame structure is a bit cumbersome, but the 
defense and affirmation of black Brazilian culture comes through loud 
and clear. In a country that has been called the second most important 
black nation after Nigeria, and where 80% of the black population lives 
in the poorest areas, the importance of this positive view is evident. 

For North Americans, a film which deals honestly with the race question 
in Brazil is also of utmost importance. Few of us realize that Brazil was 
the other major slave-holding society in the Western Hemisphere, and 
the last country in the world to free its slaves, in 1888. Our knowledge of 


surviving Afro-Brazilian culture is usually limited to exotic visions of 
spiritualist rites, or perhaps picturesque Rio favelas. Marcel Carne's 
BLACK ORPHEUS, made in 1969, may still be the most widely viewed 
picture about Brazil in the United States. Considering its mythologized 
European view of Brazilian blacks, even Nelson Pereira's "samba step" 
forward is a vast leap toward reality. 

As history and politics, TENT OF MIRACLES does head in the right 
direction. At the present moment in Brazil, an artist can render no 
greater service than to condemn racial discrimination. The military 
dictatorship has been and will continue to be denounced. Now is the 
time to denounce the "racial democracy." fiol 

Notes 

n In this essay, the terms "white" and "black" will be used in the North 
American sense. The term "mulato" will be used to specify a 
phenotypically brown person of mixed black and white blood. In 
America, such persons are generally regarded as "blacks." But in Brazil, 
"mulatos" are consciously separated from persons with predominantly 
African characteristics, known there as "blacks." "Afro-Brazilian" is the 
general term applied here to all "black" Brazilians, including "mulatos." 
In addition, "Afro-Brazilian" and "black African in Brazil" are used 
interchangeably here to describe cultural practices originating in black 
Africa. 

2^ Abdias do Nascimento, "Racial Democracy" in Brazil: Myth or 
Reality?, trans. Elisa Larkin do Nascimento (Ibadan: Sketch Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1977), pp. 57, 25 & 56. 

3. The actual number of "black" Brazilians is exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain. The 1950 census was the last to classify the Brazilian 
population in racial categories, because it was subsequently decided that 
definitions of racial categories vary so greatly that it is impossible for 
census takers to collect credible data. American researchers have 
estimated that between 1950 and 1973 blacks and mulatos accounted for 
35% of the population; according to United Nations figures cited by 
Abdias do Nascimento, at least 50% of the Brazilian population is black. 
In the latter's view, even up to 80% of the 120 million Brazilians have 
African blood, when judged by a "rigorously racial perspective." 

4^ Sergio Augusto, "Oju, Oba, Oxala," and Moniz Sodre, "Mulata da 
Melhor Mulataria," in Isto E, 23/11/77, pp. 44-46 & 46-47, respectively. 

5. In his book Black into White, U.S. historian Thomas Skidmore 
observes that Freyre's views on race and national character in Brazil did 
not promote racial egalitarianism. On the contrary, the analysis 
reinforced the ideal of "whitening." Freyre's black Brazilian critics are 
more explicit in their denunciations. To them, his influential theories 
are "paternalistic," "colonialist," and "racist." 

(L Beatriz Nascimento, "Nossa democracia racial," Isto E, 23/11/77, pp. 



48 - 49 - 


7^ Miriam Alencar, "O Milagre de um Santo de Casa," Revista do 
Domingo, Jornal do Brasil, 2, No. 65, 3/7/77, p. 28. 

Historia Concisa da Literatura Brasileira, cited by Sergio Augusto. 

For an excellent summary of the current debate on this issue, see 
Claudio Bojunga, "O Brasileiro Negro 90 Anos Depois," Encontros com 
a Civilizagao Brasileira, July 1978, pp. 175-204. 

10. My special thanks for their inspiration and suggestions in the 
preparation of this essay go to Robert Stam, Elisa and Abdias do 
Nascimiento, and Ralph della Cava — partisans of Brazilian culture, 
committed scholars. 
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Patricia Erens, The Films of Shirley MacLaine (NY: A.S. 

Barnes, 1978), $17.50. 

Why does a feminist film critic write an expensive new study of a 
contemporary female movie star wherein her single most important 
personal and professional attribute must be an infinite capacity for 
action? The answer may he in the assumption by both Patricia Erens 
and her publisher that it is time for film audiences to question the 
objectified qualities of the star as beauty queen. At $17.50, The Films of 
Shirley MacLaine (NY: A.S. Barnes, 1978) certainly represents a 
promise to update that passive symbol of perfection; but why does our 
new model have to be a hyper-activist actress, a self-made dynamo with 
a perfect body who also keeps everyone happy, if not laughing? The 
creation of this star insures that her act is impossible to follow, so that 
her special aura remains intact. But it is indeed a disturbing fact that 
between Erens' insights into The Modern Woman and her publishers' 
desire to promote a star, the persona of Shirley MacLaine is a repellent 
concoction of the benign and the bionic. If in fact that actress deserves 
recognition for creating and living a part that "paved the way for 
changes for all women" (p. 20), it is also significant that her power as a 
comedienne-dancer confines her to the use of "gentle humor" (p. 65), 
and that her off-screen dedication to "the simple life" (p. 35) also keeps 
her humble: a "conspicuously nonconsuming celebrity." (p. 27) 
Compared to Jane Fonda, our heroine comes off as a Total Woman, if 
not a Pollyana. In this text, the Good Woman is aligned against the Bad 
Woman, just like in the movies. 

"Unlike Jane Fonda, another prominent actress deeply 
involved in public agitation, MacLaine never alienated her 
public. Reflecting on this phenomenon, MacLaine stated 
recently, 'For one thing, I've worked inside The 
Establishment, and always will... And another thing is, I 
don't hate anybody.'" (p. 37) 




This new star hype, in both format and emphasis, fits into the old 
tradition of star-making by gossip columnists, fan clubs, and fan critics. 
Even the formula by which the private lives of the stars remain totally 
relevant to, if not in perfect harmony with, their screen roles, is never 
questioned by Erens. Instead, Shirley MacLaine's private and public 
lives are juxtaposed and interwoven to reveal how one can in fact 
neutralize the other, so that Shirley will not be another Jane. 

"On-screen MacLaine perfected the role of the affable 
mistress or downtrodden prostitute who was short on brains 
but long on common sense. Off-screen she proved herself an 
independent, intelligent woman." (p. 14) 

Thus the modern movie star gets her credentials as an autonomous 
person, not by the roles she plays, but by the difference between those 
roles and the life she leads. "Being an actress is what I do; not what I 
am" (p. 14), MacLaine is quoted as stating. And it is this pronouncement 
of self which perhaps best marks the actress' real power today — the 
capacity and determination to create her own star-persona. Thus her 
desire to define and maintain a split between work and life is 
consistently reinforced by the critic-biographer who uses it as the basis 
for her own portrait of an artist whose dependence on the film industry 
leaves her "womanly" — untouched by her work. 

Because MacLaine has already published two autobiographies, and has 
been the subject of much feminist film criticism, the challenge for Erens 
is particularly interesting and complex, although at this point I want to 
acknowledge that her freedom to develop a systematic critique of The 
Star, or an analysis of woman as actress is severely hampered by the 
cult-value of the enterprise itself. The book is divided into two major 
parts, which I will argue, inhibits a critical approach by separating the 
woman-star from her production. The first chapters introduce 
MacLaine's "Image" and "Career," while the latter two-thirds of the work 
is devoted to a chronological account of the films in which she appeared, 
with detailed plot summaries, comments on reviews, and some insights 
and interpretations of the actress' roles. There is the standard 
filmography and bibliography at the end, which apparently permits 
Erens to cite reviews and articles at random throughout her text, often 
without references to the dates, kinds of publications or qualifications of 
authorship. 

In the first part of this review I would like to argue that the form and 
content of the early chapters create a number of myths about MacLaine, 
which contribute to the impossibility of examining her films themselves 
with any critical consistency or feminist acumen. The dictates of star- 
worship are surely incompatible with an understanding for the politics 
of women in Hollywood cinema. And although Erens has recently edited 
a collection of essays entitled Sexual Strategems: The World of Women 
in Film, in this particular effort her admiration for Shirley MacLaine is 
dependent on mythmaking, and her jargon-packed prose is finally more 
of an apology for a stronq woman than an honest look at her work. 



The first forty pages of The Films of Shirley MacLaine are intended to 
introduce us to the "real" woman, and the verbal cliches that abound in 
the creation of this modern star are matched only by the use of dozens of 
slick photos of the actress clowning in a tuxedo. The pictures, like the 
studio stills that illustrate the section on the individual films, are never 
explicated in terms of their coded origins: comic as Chaplin tramp, or 
comedienne as Maurice Chevallier. They simply exist to provide "mood" 
for the flat description: 

"MacLaine's droll wit and extraordinarily expressive face 
were spontaneous. On camera she seemed totally un-self- 
conscious (sic), her performance flowing naturally 
effortlessly." (p. 13) 

There are several myths created (and apparently fostered by MacLaine 
as actress-author) which typify the old ideology of the star: her humble 
birth, her simple life, her natural talent, and her good luck. We must 
read between the lines when Erens mystifies the "discovery-of-the- 
genius" to find indications of the real professional, although the 
disjunctive transitions and the super-rhetoric ("self-educated, self- 
opinionated, and self-propelled (p. 15)) leave the reader reeling, if not 
skeptical. 

First, the myth of MacLaine's class and parentage. The facts are sparse 
and ambiguous since the self-made woman myth requires that 
MacLaine have been fully responsible for her upbringing, education, and 
career breaks. She is forever "taking herself in hand" (p. 25), so that the 
information about her successful real estate father who had been a 
professional musician or her actress and drama-teaching mother, is 
eclipsed in favor of some personal details about Warren Beatty, the "soul 
brother." In fact, MacLaine's only acknowledgement of her sibling as a 
potential competitor, "we both liked to be King of the Mountain" (p. 23), 
remains as unexplored as her parentage. Erens shifts away from this 
critical responsibility to a meaningless summary that tells us all we can 
expect to know about the complex of class and family circumstances that 
helped to shape this 1934 first-born daughter. The mystification of 
family-life remains inviolate. 

"No doubt a fortuitous confluence of ingredients worked to 
nurture the two future talents. A combination of native 
intelligence, boundless energy and physical good looks 
prepared each to succeed in the years ahead." (p. 23) 

No less troubling is Erens' determination to abdicate as feminist critic 
when she describes how Shirley got her start as a dancer. The "natural 
talent" myth is supplemented by the author's contention that her ballet 
lessons "were not oriented towards a career," but were merely a 
"pleasant pastime" (p. 23). No Shirley Temple, she: But in the tradition 
of the best of bourgeois ideology-for-girls, "dancing quickly raced 
through Shirley's blood" (p. 23), and there is no attempt to question the 
importance of classical ballet for a future moviestar. Instead, safe 



homilies explain MacLaine's early years as a dancer: e.g., "Perhaps 
things have a way of going right for the wrong reasons," (p. 24). Her 
beginnings in show business are treated by Erens in much the way that 
Hollywood film depends on "seamless" techniques by which transitions 
are as easy as fades and dissolves. We are never encouraged to ask the 
questions that are relevant for current feminist criticism: Why comedy? 
Why are dance and comedy a significant combination? Why does Erens 
keep harping on MacLaine's "great pair of legs" (p. 25)? Does her 
"perfect figure" somehow have to "offset" her red hair and freckles? 
What is the meaning of this description: "Shirley's comic bent made her 
a natural for the musical stage where she could freely express her 
feelings" (p. 24)? Is being "natural" a way by which woman retains her 
status as a non-professional? 

The myth of the "self-taught" star also prevents us from understanding 
the reasons for MacLaine's dependency on a succession of successful 
men in the business, just as the "natural talent" myth kept hidden the 
many parental-teacher calculations that went into the decision to 
encourage MacLaine's particular career. At this point it is also relevant 
to note that there is no attempt to suggest that the actress had any 
important associations with individual women, or with any sort of 
female group of performers or friends. Her advice and support comes 
entirely from her producer-husband, and later from her bond with the 
"Rat Pack" (Dean Martin, Frank Sinatra, Peter Lawford, etc.), two facts 
which imply that MacLaine needed such powerful men in the industry to 
help her become a confident actress and entrepreneur. Instead of taking 
a straight look at the economics of male hegemony in Hollywood, Erens 
mystifies her subject with some "perfect match" ideology that leaves 
MacLaine "more than human" as she ascends the traditional ladder to 
stardom. 

On the eve of her first film-acting job, the 20-year-old MacLaine 
married Steve Parker. And while the lucky break (Erens even cites the 
backstage musical as proof (p. 26) — that really is how show biz works!) 
explains how she was found by Hitchcock, the myth of the kindly patron, 
critic, and coach explains her marriage to a man 13 years her senior. 
Erens further capitalizes on the magic between the two by suggesting all 
the ingredients needed for the happy ending. 

"He was cultivated, articulate, serious, and well-traveled. She 
was provincial, earthy, and spontaneous. But in the end his 
sophistication matched her naivete..." (p. 25-26). 

Is writing the life of a Hollywood comedienne just like writing a classical 
Hollywood comedy? Where is the critical complexity or the feminist 
understanding in this account? 

The details about MacLaine as a member of The Clan are also disturbing 
from a feminist point of view. For instead of an analysis of the star 
system, which might help explain why a young actress would require the 
protection of and affiliation with such powerful men as Sinatra or 
Lawford, MacLaine's own term is used to explain her place in the group. 



Surely the notion of mascot might induce Erens to comment on the 
irony of MacLaine's self-image in this context; but no, the biographer 
continues to admire the actress' capacity to join in and be another good 
old boy in their circle. The whitewash job on this particular aspect of 
male culture within the film industry is painful: 

"They were freethinking, spontaneous performers who may 
have had their professional hangups, but who on the whole 
enjoyed an uninhibited good time (p. 30). 

Golly what fun for a woman. Dean Martin was particularly enthusiastic 
about their new pal: "She loves to laugh. I'd be the biggest hit in the 
world if I had only 500 like her in every audience" (p. 30). At moments 
like this, the possibility that the biography is a subtle parody of power 
and pretence in Hollywood does enter my mind. But no, the author is 
simply telling us more about the success of the comedienne — today's 
actress makes it by laughing for the male comic. While we learn little 
about the buddy system in film business, we are forced to validate 
Shirley-the-new-star as a buddy herself. 

MacLaine's hyperactivity, presumably a sign of natural energy, and not 
her ambition to be a rich or famous public figure ("obviously she saw no 
discrepancy between a high salary and a commitment to the simple life," 
p. 35) also helped her to support many liberal causes in the sixties. Thus 
another opportunity is missed to examine the importance of the movie 
star whose screen roles and visibility help her to help politicians, 
orphans, blacks, and Sino-American diplomacy. It seems clear that her 
established stardom at this time, her familiarity with travel and with 
film production, all granted her a particular authority to attack the "ugly 
American" or to praise the noncompetitive Chinese ("its like having 
800,000,000 in group therapy," p. 40). Once again, the biography of 
the star depends on invisible editing and dissolves, which smooth and 
mystify MacLaine's passage from ebullient tomboy (Uncle Tomboy?) to 
a mature and charitable woman. Quoting MacLaine's own rhetoric, 
Erens grants her the right to decide who she will be — today's star is her 
own author, as the critic abdicates (in the name of sisterhood?). 

"Becoming committed is commensurate with maturity. I 
don't think of myself as an actress, as a movie star. I'm a 
person. I'm involved in society — American society. The basis 
of our democracy is individual commitment." (p. 37) 

The tone even sounds like a political speech, and indeed MacLaine has 
changed places with our new idols: she speaks to the people at 
(McGovern) campaign rallies, while the male politicians become media 
celebrities, a new breed of movie star. What is the particular function of 
a woman as facilitator in this process? It is a recent development that 
has been observed by media critics who see politics as TV drama. Those 
questions are avoided, and instead of noting the real power that is 
available to the performer-turned-reformer, Erens applauds MacLaine 
for her capacity to alienate no one with that potential. Consistent with 
her youthful good cheer as a buddy in Hollywood, the older activist 



MacLaine must continue to be "nice," even above reproach, while she 
serves politicians who require her glamour and charisma — the presence 
of the star-as-mascot. Erens' attempts to keep her subject's reputation as 
an "original" intact seem feeble indeed at this point, and it is difficult to 
believe that an active life is the necessary proof of woman's autonomy or 
integrity. 

In order to discuss Erens' approach to the films themselves, it is 
important at this point to formulate a position on the modern star and 
her roles. This position will provide the reader with a way to understand 
why the inadequacies of the critic's biography lead to similarly 
disappointing explorations of Shirley MacLaine's work. Because in a 
great number of her film roles, she plays a prostitute, the categories 
suggested by Simone de Beauvoir help to define one kind of feminist 
approach to the problem of Shirley MacLaine as film star. The author of 
The Second Sex makes a distinction between the prostitute and the 
hetaira. The former needs two kinds of men, client and protector. 

"In her environment man is enormously superior to woman, 
and this setting apart favors a kind of love-religion which 
explains the passionate abnegation of certain prostitutes." (l) 

The hetaira, on the other hand, seeks a life of her own. £2) 

"Beauty and charm or sex appeal are necessary here, but are 
not enough: the woman must be publicly distinguished 
somehow, as a person." (3) 

De Beauvoir sees a parallel between the hetaira and the modern movie 
star, the latter being a professional who does not "reveal the world" as a 
real artist might, but rather "tries to captivate the world for her own 
profit. "{4} The French feminist goes on to comment on the enormous 
power that this new hetaira-female possesses through her capacity to 
satisfy a new level of male fantasy: Her pride, her independence, and her 
money mean that she will never be "taken" like the prostitute — no man 
will be her absolute master. And yet de Beauvoir points out, with 
characteristic compassion for the female dilemma, that even the hetaira, 
whose entire personality is understood by her to be her capital, remains 
hopelessly dependent on her beauty. And for the Hollywood actress, 

"the struggle against growing old assumes its most dramatic form." (5} 
At this point de Beauvoir speculates that of the two, "the prostitute who 
simply yields her body is perhaps less a slave than the woman who 
makes a career of pleasing the public. "f 61 

The insistent descriptions of MacLaine's projects, past and future, all in 
the name of her "boundless energy," might thus indicate an increasing 
need to compensate for her decreasing value as an aging woman. 

Instead, this biography asks that we admire the proliferation of new 
plans and careers (MacLaine is writing a novel, and will write the script 
and star in a film about Amelia Earhart), rather than question the 
compulsion that keeps her ever-active. A feminist analysis of the star 
would seem to require an examination of both her own career choices 


and the conditions that necessitate such decisions. Why did this astute 
hetaira-star combine her business savvy with a determination to play 
the role of prostitute on the screen? 

The challenge for a feminist critic to find a method of inquiry whereby 
these essential questions of sexual politics can be raised and discussed is 
heightened by the narrow dictates of Erens' publishers. On the jacket 
copy, the editors have summarized their own limits for understanding 
the problem: 

"Ms. Erens charts the growth and development of the 
MacLaine persona — a warmhearted, dumb broad who is 
used and abused by men. Ms. Erens shows how MacLaine's 
private life contradicts this image and points out films that 
offer another perspective on this versatile actress..." 

Up to this point I have tried to show how the language and ideology of 
star-mythmaking has shaped Erens' approach to MacLaine, and that the 
author has thus had to neglect all the difficulties and compromises 
which a woman must experience in Hollywood, or more generally, as a 
public commodity in America today. Her analysis of the MacLaine 
mystique provides us with little understanding or even admiration for 
MacLaine's life as an entrepreneur (perhaps the male-impersonator par 
excellence). Furthermore, at the point when Erens' project might involve 
some critical insights into the recurrent narrative structures and 
techniques in the films themselves, as well as some speculation as to the 
actress' abiding desire to play the whore, she abdicates again. This time 
it is because (and the jacket copy sets out the paradigm) she must show 
that it is the versatility of the actress that qualifies her to play the 
prostitute, rather than MacLaine's extensive experience as a modern 
hetaira — the star who learned to promote her whole self, to use her 
charm as capital, and to "captivate the world for her own profit." 

Classical Hollywood narrative films have consistently denigrated the 
importance of women's work, as wage earners, or as houseworkers. The 
professional woman appears most often on screen as a broad shouldered 
caricature of a man, her hair pulled back, her eyes and feet denied their 
fetish values by the use of glasses and practical shoes. Characteristically, 
the Good Woman who gets the man and the happy ending is portrayed 
as a sexual child, a dependent who prefers to wait at home while her 
profit-minded sister-in-a-suit burns herself out doing public work. 

Erens suggests the difficulty of changing this formula, and refers often 
to "the absurdity of traditional role-playing" (p. 61), but her approach to 
each film as an individual product requires that she, and we, must 
repeatedly experience the possibility and then the denial of that 
possibility for these films to promote the independent woman as 
loveable. There is a curious sense of naive surprise engendered by the 
retelling of plot after plot, as though the "selling out" by the strong 
woman, or the sad resignation by the older and wiser woman, are 
disappointing "twists," rather than part of a systematic way by which 
narrative film consistently operates — to offer and then withhold the 



potential for change, equality, or sexual liberation. The mechanisms that 
make this tantalizing offer renewable with each decade of genre- 
innovations are not explored by Erens. Just as she preserved for us the 
"image" of the star-above-reproach, she seems intent upon the same 
non-critical affirmation of Hollywood's narrative tradition. What that 
tradition has done to women, and to our understanding of alternatives, 
cannot be uncovered by an apologist mode of criticism. The prostitute is 
no answer to our search for the independent woman on screen, and I 
have suggested that the entrepreneurial hetaira may be no answer to our 
need for the public woman. 

A close look at the film criticism itself is best provided by the description 
and commentary on SOME CAME RUNNING (1969), an important 
beginning for MacLaine's role as prostitute, "the prototype for all the 
subsequent hookers" (p. 66) she would play on screen. Half of what 
Erens includes in her two pages on the film (why is the third page 
entirely blank?) is a plot summary, parts of which are as provocative to 
the feminist critic as Ginny was to her tough lover: 

"In the supporting role of Ginny, MacLaine plays a good- 
natured but unintelligent tramp whom Dave 'picked out' 
while on a drunken spree. Decked out in a low-cut, short 
dress, she tumbles off the bus with disheveled red hair, rosy 
cheeks, and bright red lipstick. Part hussy, part child, she 
munches on chewing gum, uses the broad a typical of 
Chicago's lower classes, and carries a few belongings in a 
stuffed animal that serves as a purse, (p. 66) 

After this description, the story is traced to its conclusion, with the 
observation that Ginny "becomes the tool of Dave's revenge" (p. 68) 
followed by praise for MacLaine's skills as an actress. She was able to 
use her facial expression and her body movements "to imply more than 
she stated" (p. 68), but we do not gain an understanding from this 
recommendation. How, structurally, does the sacrifice of Ginny the 
child-whore serve to reinforce certain attitudes about male privilege and 
power? Both MacLaine, who wrote about the role in her autobiography, 
and Erens the deferential critic, treat the character of Ginny the 
prostitute not as a victim, but as a pure spirit. The actress' own 
perception of the role is cited, again granting her the ultimate authority 
on herself: "She knew how to love. To me, that's all important." (p. 68) 
However, this saccharine additive is qualified when the biographer 
momentarily engages the star in a kind of dialogue if not debate: 

"Despite MacLaine's comments about Ginny's femininity, 
her walk, her manners, and her language all reveal a manner 
typical of little girls who learn to play with and be accepted 
by the boys. This freedom from conventional ladylike 
behavior becomes the trademark of many MacLaine roles." 

(p. 68) 


But both the star and her critic seem intent upon preserving the image 
of the female, either as a loving creature, or as a tomboy, in this film 



about a prostitute who is shot trying to shield her protector-husband 
from the bullets of her ex-client boyfriend! The fact that MacLaine's 
opportunity to be in this film, and to star with Dean Martin and Frank 
Sinatra, had a great deal to do with her propitious connections with the 
Rat Pack, makes the analysis just that much thinner. 

It is not enough to praise the modern star for acting in films that deal 
with "the complexity of adult sexual relationships." (p. 86) The fact that 
this study looks neither at the ideological aspects of the narrative 
conventions, which are instead naturalized as detailed stories, nor at the 
economic implications of prostitution as they relate to class, ethnic, and 
female stereotypes, leaves the "complexity" intact, if not further 
mystified. Many of the prostitutes played by MacLaine are French, 
Japanese, or simply working class women who cannot make a sufficient 
wage as elevator-girls. Surely we need to question the appropriateness of 
the comic potential that this star brings to these characters, perhaps as 
part of her capacity to be free of "conventional ladylike behavior," which 
is seen in this book as a sign of versatility and thus a woman s chance to 
be free. The adaptability of the narrative film is infinite, and the 
conventions which brought us aggressive careerist women in the forties, 
or bland blondes in the fifties, can do wonders with the spunky but 
dumb working girl whose willingness to charge for her services tells 
more about the commodification of sex than about the liberation of 
women. 

Erens' deference to MacLaine the woman and to the roles that constitute 
her work insures that she remain among the stars; she is not understood 
as a professional in her life, nor as a worker in her film personae. We do 
not get close to her as a woman with considerable energy and even good 
will, because this account suggests that those traits become her market- 
value as a new kind of star. We are not allowed to fathom the real 
complexity of what the culture industry does to promote and prostitute 
the second sex — and to keep it that way. 

Notes 

n Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, trans. H.M. Parshley, Bantam 
Edition (1949 orig., NY: A. Knopf-Bantam, 1970), p. 529. 

2^ Hetaire is defined as the feminine form of the male word in Greek for 
comrade or companion ( hetairos ). "One of a class of highly cultivated 
courtesans in ancient Greece" ( Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary, 1976). 

3, De Beauvoir, p. 533. 

4Jbid., p. 533. 

5, Ibid., p.537. 

6, Ibid., p. 537. 
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Sarafina Kent Bathrick in her review of my book The Films of Shirley 
MacLaine raises several provocative questions, including a proper 
approach to the star system and classical Hollywood cinema, the 
purpose of feminist criticism, the function of stereotypes within the 
Hollywood narrative, the relevance of star studies, the concept of stars 
as role models, and the American success ethic. I shall address myself to 
these issues. 

Before discussing individual issues, I feel it is necessary to approach the 
subject of audience. Central to Bathrick's reactions is the expectation 
that The Films of Shirley MacLaine would be a critique aimed at film 
scholars, when in truth the book was written for a popular, non-film 
orientated public with the hopes of providing some perspectives along 
with the prerequisite plot summaries. It falls into that category known 
as "the films of..." Like genre films up until recent times, the species has 
never been held in high esteem. I believe that Bathrick was hopeful of a 
self-reflexive film book and was disappointed to find a genre film book 
instead. Many of the theoretical issues raised by Bathrick are not dealt 
with because of the limitations of this type of work. Other issues 
pertaining to feminist interpretation are a matter of differing positions. 
So to the matters at hand. 

Despite the low reputation of the star study, I believe that like auteur 
and genre studies, there is much to be gained by viewing an entire opus, 
unified in this case by the appearance of one performer. On one end it 
tells us much about the creation of a screen persona; on the other, it 
reveals considerable information about latent aspects of our culture. 

In The Films of Shirley MacLaine I attempted to do both with greater 
emphasis on the former aspect. Before rescreening the films I already 
held certain notions. MacLaine had played a considerable number of 
whores and prostitutes. The question posed was how had these images 
changed over the years, how were her interpretations different from 




those of other actresses in similar parts, and what characteristics 
constituted the MacLaine persona (the person on the screen). 

In dealing with the body of work produced by MacLaine between 1955- 
1973, certain themes emerged which I felt were telling about the star in 
particular and about the place of women in American society. In film 
after film (ARTISTS AND MODELS, ASK ANY GIRL, MY GEISHA and 
THE GAMBIT, to name a few), there emerged a pattern of masking and 
unmasking. A female character is introduced (Shirley MacLaine), events 
occur, she finds it necessary to adopt an alternative image or personality 
(usually at the instigation of the male protagonist), and eventually she 
sheds her false image and reverts to her original (genuine) self. I felt this 
pattern represented something very strong in the MacLaine persona, a 
pull towards self-determination. I also felt that the pressure to mask and 
to assume artificial identities reflected the situation of women, a kind of 
schizophrenic split which resulted from the way women were treated in 
American society. 

"The films exposed the false dichotomy that had always 
existed between what male society expected and envisioned 
woman to be and what she really was." (1) 

Closely allied with the theme of masking is the prevalence of multiple 
roles in MacLaine films. These occur in such works as WHAT A WAY TO 
GO and WOMAN TIMES SEVEN. This pattern is another manifestation 
of splitting referred to above. Unfortunately, in her review, Bathrick did 
not touch on this aspect of the study, a point that I feel is central to my 
work. 

The first major objection which Bathrick raises seems aimed at 
MacLaine the public woman, or at least at my presentation of her in the 
book. In the first sentence of her review Bathrick questions my emphasis 
on MacLaine's "infinite capacity for action" as her "single most 
important personal and professional attribute." She queries the image of 
the "self-made dynamo." 

Before addressing myself to the "truth" of my presentation and the 
merits or limitations of such characteristics, I should comment on three 
distinctions: I shall call them Shirley MacLaine, MacLaine, and Shirley. 
These equate to the screen image which is carried from film to film with 
some, but not total, consistency; the public woman written about in 
newspapers, magazines and books; and the private woman, who few 
have come to know. The Films of Shirley MacLaine deals with the first 
two. 

Bathrick was quite right in sensing that she was reading about a star. 
Herein lies some of the confusion. It was never my intention to present 
the "real" (private) MacLaine. My book deals with the actions of a public 
woman. The question raised is why would a seemingly intelligent, 
independent-minded actress play dumb, dependent women on the 
screen. The fascination lies with the discrepancy between the public 
woman and the screen persona, a disjuncture which I believe does not 


become neutralized as Bathrick has stated, but rather reflects the same 
schism already noted in MacLaine's movie roles. The relationship 
between star and image needs to be examined. I feel that the enormous 
gap which existed between the on-screen/off-screen image in 
MacLaine's early films represents a form of repression and suppression 
and that the films of the last decade, made when she had increasing 
control over her career, demonstrate a healthy shift. These works will be 
treated in the last section. 

For me, Bathrick's objections to MacLaine are hard to comprehend. In 
recent years women have been encouraged to forego their acculturated 
tendencies towards passivity; and here is a woman who is ambitious in 
several directions, whom Bathrick finds inherently dislikeable (or 
unbelievable). Bathrick calls into question MacLaine's efforts toward 
writing and producing. Why does Bathrick assume such activities are 
neurotically motivated (she refers to her project as a "compulsion that 
keeps her ever-active.")? For me this seems a healthy response for an 
intelligent woman in the entertainment field who has within her means 
opportunities to fulfill her creative powers. The move from performer to 
producer or director has been a common route for many actors 
(Chaplin, Newman, Redford and Eastwood), and has always been 
praised as artistic growth. Why then does Bathrick portray this same 
effort as derogatory in MacLaine's case? 

No doubt at the base of Bathrick's reservations is an implicit critique of 
the whole success ethic. But Hollywood is not a 1930s gangland where 
only one person succeeds to the top of the apex at the expense of 
everyone else. Nor is MacLaine's success destructive. Rather it lies in the 
development of artistic potential. Yes, Hollywood is a commercial 
industry wherein images are sold, so all the more admirable to find a 
woman who seeks to control the "selling" of her talent. Bathrick shows 
an inconsistency when she lashes out against women's victimization in 
the film industry, sympathizes with their positions as hetaira (actors 
suffer from this situation, too) (2), and then criticizes their efforts to 
become anything in life besides fading film stars. In an era when women 
have fought for the opportunity to achieve on an equal basis with men, I 
find the objections to MacLaine's success slightly peculiar. 

I may reveal a higher than average regard for MacLaine (why else would 
I write the book?), but I do think some credit is due the woman who 
came to Hollywood in the mid-fifties when actresses were considered 
properties and who refused to mold herself into the ready-made star 
image with cheesecake photos, expensive wardrobes, and a glamorous 
social life. Certainly MacLaine played a large part in redefining our 
concept of a "star." Perhaps the new star image was eventually co-opted 
and merchandised, but the model had changed. Less glamorous, more 
critical of established traditions and more open to alternative life styles, 
she provided a healthier image for those women (and there were 
millions) who looked to actresses as standard bearers. In a later 
generation, Streisand would reduce annual expenditures on plastic 
surgery by implying that it's okay to have a bumpy nose — that's the way 



you were born. 


Lastly, with regard to MacLaine's position within the film industry, I feel 
her aggressive opposition to the "seven-year contract" which bound all 
performers and her willingness to take action by going to court were 
positive forces which made a difference in the position of all performers 
within the system. All this was in the days before the establishment of 
the Women's Liberation Movement, wherein female solidarity has 
provided strength and support to many younger, creative women. 

I do not fault Jane Fonda for "alienating her public," but at the same 
time I think that working within the Establishment is not a dirty word. 
There are many kinds of feminists and certainly MacLaine is free to 
choose between reformism and radicalism. And it is likely that as a 
reformist MacLaine did reach a broader audience with her message, 
"change is possible." 

This brings me to one last point with regard to MacLaine, the public 
figure. Bathrick challenges what she regards as myths. Among these are 
the following: the "self-taught" star myth, the "natural talent" myth and 
the "lucky break" myth. In part this needs to be clarified; elsewhere, I 
am stymied in the face of the facts. Bathrick cites my reference to 
MacLaine &s "self-educated, self-opinionated, and self-propelled." This 
sentence, referring in context to her later career, in no way implies that 
MacLaine was "self-taught," a term proposed by Bathrick. "Self- 
educated" refers to book learning, not dance training. I think the 
passages describing the "exhausting physical demands of ballet class (p. 
24) should have made that clear. No dancer is "self-taught," just as no 
dancer I know reached artistic maturity by the pressures of a pushy 
stage-mother. A dancer has to want to dance and to be willing to put up 
with physical hardships and social limitations. S/he must find sufficient 
rewards to make these sacrifices meaningful. S/he must be "self- 
propelled." 

Bathrick raises an eyebrow at the notions of "natural talent" and "good 
legs." I think that I adequately indicated the long hours of training and 
daily lessons, which comprise the dancer's preparatory years. But even 
that is not sufficient for those without the natural propensities, and legs 
are part of it. I was not creating sexist distinctions. Legs, for both male 
and female dancers, constitute their equipment, a muscular tool which 
enables them to stretch longer, jump higher and to be more visible. 

As to the "lucky break," I agree that the term sounds like a backstage 
musical, but from all accounts that seems to be the facts of the case. 
Compared to other careers, I would say that for a 20-year-old chorus 
dancer who had spent two years on Broadway to get a starring role in an 
Alfred Hitchcock film (THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY) was pretty nigh 
instant success. 

As two-thirds of my book deal with the films, I would like to conclude 
with a discussion of MacLaine's roles within these films, although the 
majority of Bathrick's comments are focused on MacLaine the public 



person. Bathrick makes several points. First, she cites my failure to treat 
the screen prostitute as victim. And second, she raises the problem of 
Hollywood's depiction of "the independent woman." 

That a prostitute is a social victim seems so obvious that it hardly bears 
stating. More interesting from my perspective was an analysis of the 
fictional prostitutes who made up the Shirley MacLaine cannon and how 
these had changed over the years. Broadly speaking, MacLaine's 
approach to her subject falls within the category of "the whore with a 
heart of gold." Such a presentation automatically possesses advantages 
and disadvantages. On the positive side, it tends to humanize the 
character, foregrounding her individual worth in a non-sexual capacity 
and eliminating her relegation purely to sexual object. Compared to the 
blatant misogynist attitudes which are a common feature in crime films 
and melodramas, the whore with a heart of gold emphasizes society's 
mistreatment of a basically worthwhile character. On the other hand, 
such a portrait tends to romanticize the character (a figment of male 
projection like the Happy Hooker) and to suppress social reality. (2) 

I think it is necessary to look at the changes which occur in the Shirley 
MacLaine roles from SOME CAME RUNNING (1958) to TWO MULES 
FOR SISTER SARA (1970) — her first and last film as a whore — and to 
the films beyond. During this twelve-year period, MacLaine became an 
established star and one of Hollywood's top-grossing female actresses. 
By buying out her contract with Hal Wallis, she also gained control over 
which films she would appear in. Since 1970 her image has changed. Not 
only has she refused to play a prostitute, but I believe that in all of her 
recent films (THE BLISS OF FIRS. BLOSSOM, DESPERATE 
CHARACTERS, THE POSSESSION OF JOEL DELANEY, and THE 
TURNING POINT), she has portrayed women whose lives have 
relevance for modern women. She has also established that actresses 
over forty need no longer settle for supporting, character roles. It is a 
welcome relief to see a female who has a wrinkle or two and perhaps an 
extra layer of fat, but who is appealing and who still commands the title 
"star." Certainly the John Waynes, Henry Fondas, and Marion Brandos 
have monopolized that arena for long enough 

In SOME CAME RUNNING, MacLaine plays Ginny, a dumb, childlike 
whore who willingly allows people to use her. In the end, she is 
rewarded with a bullet in the back. Twelve years later, in TWO MULES 
FOR SISTER SARA, MacLaine impersonates a sharp-tongued, 
revolutionary and whore, disguised as a nun, an equal match for hero 
Hogan (Clint Eastwood). To a degree this performance reflects another 
manifestation of masking (although the schism is not as great as in 
earlier films); and the ending is another variation on "the taming of the 
shrew." But the dominant characteristics of the image are different. As I 
pointed out in my book, director Don Siegel had enormous difficulty 
dealing with an actress who had "too much balls" (p. 160). It is my 
contention that much of this strength is inscribed in the film text. 

This leads naturally to Bathrick's second point, the depiction of "the 


independent woman," or rather Hollywood's inability to "promote an 
independent woman as loveable." Bathrick, along with many feminist 
critics, attacks Hollywood's consistent tendency to recuperate the 
independent heroine. I would like to challenge this reading. 

During the last year some feminist critics have begun to reexamine 
positions first stated in the early and midseventies, especially by British 
feminist critics. In a recent article on current feminist film theory, 
Christine Gledhill elaborates on a comment by Molly Haskell, to wit, 
that though the independent woman stereotype is 

"rejected and humiliated by the end of the film, she has one 
and a half hours of struggle and self-assertion before this 
defeat, and it seems possible that aesthetic play with such an 
image might be very risky for patriarchal ideology." (3) 

Gledhill then posits that even classical Hollywood films, with their 
"seamless" techniques, do not remain static or fixed in the coding 
system which produced them. She proposes a triple relation for critics to 
consider (i.e., subject/reader/audience) and develops the notion that 
even within the traditional film text, there are multiple readings and 
that feminist consciousness provides the ground upon which new 
readings are manufactured. 

For me, Gledhill's method provides a meaningful approach to the films 
of Shirley MacLaine in light of the work that I have done. It is not 
sufficient to conclude as Bathrick does that "the selling out by the strong 
woman is a systematic way by which narrative film consistently 
operates." I think individual factors within each film need to be analyzed 
in context and that we can now begin to assume a more conscious 
viewer, one who is capable of making these distinctions. 

Notes 

n Patricia Erens, The Films of Shirley MacLaine (New York: A.S. Barnes 
& Co., 1978), p. 16. 

2^ MacLaine comments on this in her description of the making of IRMA 
LA DOUCE: Shirley MacLaine, Don't Fall Off the Mountain (New York: 
Bantam, 1971), Chapter 9. 

3. Christine Gledhill, "Recent Developments in Feminist Film 
Criticism," Quarterly Review of Film Studies, 3, No. 4 (Fall, 1978), 490. 
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As a great enthusiast of this publication, I continually anticipate forward 
thinking and insightful feminist analysis of film. I was pleased to see in 
issue no. 18 that Martha Vicinus took on JULIA, a film which I think has 
been subject to many contradictory analyses by various feminist critics. 
While I think Vicinus has many insights into this film, I have to differ 
with her premise: JULIA is not a film about friendship between women, 
and I think it is misleading to read this as the film's intent. 

First of all the two women are almost never on screen simultaneously. 

As Vicinus points out, when Zinneman wants to portray the depth of 
their relationship he retreats into flashbacks of the two women as 
children. This is a major setback rather than some of the most 
"exhilarating" moments in the film. To witness children romping 
through the countryside, or playing in their bedroom at night is all well 
and good but hardly very meaningful and surely not a solid basis for 
long-lasting friendship. Their relationship is only treated symbolically. 
These scenes in particular exemplify Hollywood's reluctance to portray 
adult women as equals, actively supporting each other regardless of 
their particular circumstances. The "friendship" we see is based on 
nostalgia — and the lure of innocence. As adults, Lillian and Julia 
(literally) remain worlds apart — in fact, this is the point: these two 
women can be portrayed as friends because they live on different 
continents. 

The function of the political subtext in this film I also think is 
misleading. Politics (i.e. fascism in this case) separates these women 
rather than unite them. There is no point in the film where Lillian 
becomes involved with Julia's ideology or vice versa. Redgrave is 
portrayed as a romantic heroine, and because she is a "revolutionary" 
she is barely allowed to exist in the film, given an extremely small 
amount of screen time particularly when compared to Fonda. It is true 
that Julia is an extremely appealing character, particularly since we are 
never allowed to get enough of her. She is particularly appealing when 




compared to Fonda as she gives a much more realistic portrayal of her 
character. (Fonda was never meant to be Lillian Heilman.) And this is 
one of the problems in this film: Its effect is to compare the lives of these 
two women, not to delineate their friendship. While Lillian opts for the 
traditional love affair and a career that can be contained inside the 
domestic sphere (writing), Julia is a martyr to the revolution. She not 
only dies, but her child, born out of wedlock, is also a casualty of 
political action. What Hollywood tells us is that women, involved in 
political action, who have children as single mothers, are not survivors 
and neither are their children. This is not an extremely positive role 
model by any means, nor was it meant to be. 

It is important to look on the bright side, but it is another thing to read 
our own desires and aspirations into Hollywood. There are some good 
moments in JULIA, as Vicinus points out, and there have been good 
moments in the recent spate of other "women's films." But to call this 
film a positive portrayal of friendship, or a loving portrayal of a 
revolutionary woman is wishful thinking on the left. It is not "love" that 
is missing from this film and realized in Pentimento, but politics. 
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In his reply to my "Workers' Film in Europe" (Critical Dialogue, JUMP 
CUT 19) Russell Campbell commits an error in attributing the 
authorship of the film FREE THAELMANN to Ivor Montagu. I can't 
blame Campbell for this error; he mentions his sources. Yet doing 
historical research on the workers' film movements in the 1920s and 
1930s is like fooling around with an unfamiliar jigsaw puzzle. In the 
FREE THAELMANN case, the pieces do fit, but they form a totally 
different picture from the one we would expect. 

Several writers assumed that FREE THAELMANN had been compiled 
by Ivor Montagu, an assumption that I have made public in my article 
"Film and the Workers' Movement in Britain, 1929-39," Sight and 
Sound, 1976. £i] During a conversation with Tom Brandon at the 1976 
Berlin Film Festival, where Tom presented one of his famous inspiring 
lecture-filmshows, he confessed to me that he had positively identified 
the British FREE THAELMANN as a Film & Photo League (i.e., 
American) production. Brandon said that he had recognized the titles of 
the film, which he had seen previously in London. I told this to Jonathan 
Lewis, when he was preparing his film BEFORE HINDSIGHT (which, as 
Russell Campbell correctly mentioned, contains a clip from FREE 
THAELMANN). 

Lewis told me he had heard somewhere that there had been three 
different Thaelmann films: a French, an American (produced by the 
Film & Photo League) and a British (produced by Ivor Montagu for the 
Progressive Film Institute) one. These three films had used the same 
footage on Thaelmann that had been smuggled out of Hitler's Germany 
and brought to Paris. In a letter from Ivor Montagu to me, Montagu 
stated that he had received film material from German exiles in Paris 
and compiled a film of it, but that he could not be considered the 
"author" of the film FREE THAELMANN. [2} It is a well-known fact that 
Paris was an important center of campaigns against fascism in Western 
Europe. The British Relief Committee for the Victims of Fascism, of 




which Montagu was a leading member, used the Thaelmann film in its 
campaigns and was in close touch with the people in Paris, where 
eventually Willi Miinzenberg moved his WIR headquarters. 

There are two different sources left to check these statements: the film 
itself as it has survived (i.e., the British version) and the contemporary 
sources. To start with the last. There is only one mention of a film for the 
Thaelmann liberation campaign in the French CP's daily L'Humanite: 

"THE AMERICAN FILM WORKERS JOIN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR THE LIBERATION OF THAELMANN: New York - 
The Film & Photo League, composed of film workers and 
amateurs, has decided at a meeting convened for this 
purpose to join the worldwide struggle for the liberation of 
Thaelmann, leader of the German working class. The League 
starts working immediately on a film that can be used widely 
for the Thaelmann campaign in the United States. An appeal 
has been made towards all those working in the film industry 
and the theatre world, as well as a motion demanding the 
immediate release of Thaelmann cabled to the German 
consulate, to the German embassy in Washington and to 
chancellor Hitler. Sydney Howard, famous American 
playwright and scriptwriter, member of the national 
committee of the Film & Photo League, has joined these 
appeals." £3] 

There is, however, no mention in L’Humanite of a French Thaelmann 
film or, for that matter, of a release in France of the American film. 

There is a British source that should be taken very seriously. It quite 
explicitly credits the American Film & Photo League with the film. Kino 
News (No. 1, Winter 1935) mentions that FREE THAELMANN "is 
almost exclusively composed of actual newsreel material from Germany 
before and after Hitler, assembled in America" (my italics). [4] The film 
was released on Friday, July 26,1935, at a meeting of the Relief 
Committee for the Victims of Fascism in London. The British Board of 
Film Censors banned public exhibition of the film. One of the shots in 
the film showed Thaelmann behind prison bars, which led the British 
film censors 

"so far as to suggest that Thaelmann must be a criminal as he 
was in prison, citing some law against publicity being given 
to criminals. Interesting to note that this law was apparently 
forgotten when newsreels of Brun [sic] Hauptmann, of the 
Lindberg kidnapping case, were shown." [5] 

In fact, the rather clumsy photomontage of Thaelmann behind bars was 
realistic enough for the British censors to ban the film. 

The print of FREE THAELMANN that has survived shows enough proof 
of its American origin. For example, Thaelmann is introduced on one of 
the first titlecards as a "longshoreman." Britons would never use this 


word; they would say "docker." Given the fact of the American origin of 
this titlecard, one wonders if the original Film & Photo League film on 
Thaelmann was a sound film at all and if so, of what the soundtrack was 
composed (music, a speech by Earl Browder?). Towards the end of the 
film an American cop appears, and certainly not a British bobby. This is 
further proof of the American origin of the film. Given the length of the 
British version, it seems highly probable that Ivor Montagu reedited and 
adapted the American version of the film. Montagu is probably quite 
right in remarking that he received the footage for the Thaelmann film 
through Parisian anti-fascists. But it was edited footage, assembled by 
the Film & Photo League. For this film, the FPL people used footage on 
events in the Weimar Republic leading up to the Nazi takeover, footage 
taken from German workers' films like: BLUTIiAI 1929 (Phil Jutzi), 
MAY 1930 IN BERLIN (Weltfilm), DER ROTE FRONT MARSCHIERT 
(Prometheus Film), etc. There are some shots from Pudovkin's 
DESERTER. The post-1933 footage seems to be enacted or is composed 
of photos and photomontages (c.f. Thaelmann behind bars). Through 
Weltfilm, the German workers' films had been spread over Europe, and 
it was therefore possible in the U.S. to have access to this footage. It was 
certainly not true that all of the footage had to be smuggled out of 
Hitler's Germany. 

I would call FREE THAELMANN a Montagu version of a U.S. Film & 
Photo League production. In medieval history it is common to establish 
pedigrees for manuscripts. In the history of workers' cinema one could 
do the same, as the above story makes clear. There are other examples: 
the Scottsboro footage (shot by the FPL people and used by the Belgian 
ILD), the sequence of the Ambridge strike (shot by an RKO-Pathe 
newsreel cameraman, used by the FPL for AMERICA TODAY and 
subsequently by Joris Ivens and Henry Storck in MISERE AU 
BORINAGE) or footage from the French Communist Party's 1936 
election film LA VIE EST A NOUS, directed by Jean Renoir, used in the 
Dutch Communist Party's LAUD IN ZICHT (LAND AHEAD; 1937) and 
Ivor Montagu's PEACE AND PLENTY (1939). Rather than make an 
academic sport of this, one can only stress the internationalism of the 
1930s workers' film movement, but on the other hand prove its typical 
national character. 

Notes 

n "Interview: Ivor Montagu," Screen, 13, No. 3 (Autumn 1972); 

Jonathan Lewis, "Before Hindsight," Sight & Sound (Spring 1977). 

2. Ivor Montagu, letter to the author, March 10,1978. 

3, L'Humanite (July 14,1934), p. 4. 

4^ Kino News, No. 1 (Winter 1935), p. 4. 

5 ^ _Daily Worker (London) (July 30,1935), p. 4. 

Postscript 


Talking about the FREE THAELMANN jigsaw puzzle, I must confess 
that I have tried to fit in one piece that was likely to be right, but in the 
end was not. Relying on my memory (unreliable, it turned out) and the 
article quoted from L'Humanite, I attributed the original Thaelmann 
film ERNEST THAELMANN - FIGHTER AGAINST FASCISM, to the 
(American) Film & Photo League. In fact, the film was produced by 
Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., edited by George Moscov and 
supervised by Tom Brandon who was responsible too for the titles 
including the one in which Thaelmann was called a longshoreman. 
Brandon wrote me this in a letter in October 1975, so I have no excuse at 
all! The fact that the original Thaelmann film was produced by Garrison 
makes even more sense, if one knows that Ivor Montagu in an interview 
(1974) stated that Garrison was the only foreign film group with which 
the Progressive Film Institute had a regular exchange in the 1930s. 
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This review of WORD IS OUT is reprinted from Off Our Backs May 
1978. The film was reviewed in JUMP CUT 20 by Ray Olson in a review 
of independent gay and lesbian filmmaking in the United States. And its 
inception was discussed extensively by Thomas Waugh in an article on 
gays and film in JUMP CUT 16, under its working title WHO ARE WE? 
We encourage further responses in Critical Dialogue to this important 
film. 

Why was I so grumpy after seeing the movie, WORD IS OUT? Wasn't it 
a film about gay people, featuring gay people, on the subject of 
homosexuality, enough to put a bounce into any queer's step? Why did I 
drag out of the theater, muttering in dismay? 

The movie is entertaining. It was a relief to see all those gay people on 
the screen. I liked most of the 26 people who talked about their lives. 

I thought about it for days. I waded through the vague feeling that what 
I disliked about the movie was its liberalness, before reaching a clearer 
realization that I was disturbed really by its reactionary message. 

Several connected factors prompt me to label this movie reactionary, but 
the basis is its anti-materialist point of view. By this I mean that "human 
nature" dictates what we believe, and beliefs and feeling drop out of the 
sky. This ignores material reality. Homophobia, racism and sexism are 
all more than bad ideas that some people cherish who happen to be 
obnoxious. These attitudes provide certain groups of people with certain 
privileges. WORD IS OUT says, with its presentation of engaging, 
personable gays, that we should all go out and melt the hearts of the 
queer-haters with our charm. We know how well this flower in the gun 
barrel approach worked in the 60s. 

Each homophobic person mentioned in WORD IS OUT comes across as 
a narrow-minded individual, not just someone who's reacting in an 
ordinary way to the material conditions and propaganda of their whole 




lives. The essence of the film's reactionary philosophy lies in this 
unquestioning acceptance of homophobia. Understanding and change 
don't grow out of an attitude that puts the starting point miles into the 
race. Instead of beginning with the fact that there are people who make 
gays miserable, we need to figure out why they want to. Without this 
kind of exploration we are left with moral exhortation as our only means 
of changing people's minds. 

It may sound like I am asking for a lecture series, not a movie. But 
WORD IS OUT isn't supposed to be "just" a movie — a screwball comedy 
or Busby Berkeley musical. It's purpose is political and its politics stink. 
Peter Adair of the Mariposa Film Group says, "There were certain 
premises that were very fundamental... the film would never take an 
overt, political, rhetorical stand." ( Advocate , 4/5/78) By making a 
conscious decision to take no political stands, the filmmakers evade a 
lot. 

The inclusion of an avowed capitalist who tells us (and how weary we 
bra-burning libbers must be of this one) that he finds the more 
flamboyant gays a bit much, but guesses that they do serve their purpose 
— reflects this no-politics. The Third World representatives often smack 
of tokenism, and bring little to needed discussion of racism within the 
gay community and the interconnection of the struggles of all oppressed 
groups. These are only two examples of the liberal politics that ooze out 
from under the declaration that the film can somehow avoid politics 
altogether. And claims of cinema verite or protection of the integrity of 
the interviewees hold no water — the film is already edited in a 
gimmicky fashion, and the filmmakers frequently intrude on the 
subjects through juxtaposition and pace. 

I hope that gay communities in cities where WORD IS OUT will be 
shown raise these and other questions. I don't think people should stay 
away from the film, and haven't come to feel totally comfortable with the 
conclusion that it does more harm than good — it may be of value just 
by the positive images it shows of homosexuals. It certainly doesn't have 
much competition. 


WORD IS OUT: STORIES OF SOME OF OUR LIVES (125 mm.) was 
made by the Mariposa Film Group (Peter Adair, Nancy Adair, Lucy 
Phenix, Veronica Selver, Andrew Brown and Robert Epstein). It is 
distributed by New Yorker Films, 43 W. 61st Street, New York, NY 
10023. 
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Artistic freedom, political tasks 
by Michael Scrivener 

I admire and agree with your criticism of Cuba's repressive policies 
against gays ("Homosexuality in Cuba," JUMP CUT 19), but I was 
disturbed by your views on artistic freedom. I will quote the passage in 
full that troubled me so much. 

"The open homosexuality of a number of members of 
Padilla's circle was not the only issue and certainly not the 
principal reason for his arrest in March 1971. Padilla was 
aligned with a group of artists and intellectuals in Havana 
whose pro-individualism and taste for Western formalism 
landed them on the wrong side of Cuba's commitment to an 
egalitarian, revolutionary people's culture. Certainly this 
official Cuban position on the role of the revolutionary 
intellectual is one we are in political agreement with. The 
Cultural and Educational Congress detailed the legitimate 
demands communism can make on intellectuals. In fact, we 
can only admire here Cuba's fight against the remnants of 
cultural imperialism, its call for all educated people to place 
their abilities and resources in the service of building a new 
society, and its reshaping of cultural and educational organs 
to meet the needs of the masses" (p. 38, italics added). 

You are saying that it was wrong to imprison Padilla for homosexuality, 
but perfectly acceptable to punish him for pro-individualism and liking 
Western formalism. It is one thing to disagree with an artist's 
philosophy; it is quite another to put him in jail for it. Are you not 
justifying an incredibly repressive logic here? Did Padilla kill anyone? 
Steal anything? Divulge military secrets? Form a terrorist group? No. He 




hung around the wrong sort of people and liked the wrong sort of art. 
Perhaps the editors have heard of someone called Joe Stalin, who put to 
death quite a few people he didn't like — all of them "counter¬ 
revolutionaries," from Stalin's perspective. Although Castro has not even 
approached the dictatorial excesses achieved by comrade Joe, I think it 
is inexcusable not to call repression by its name: repression. There is 
nothing revolutionary about it. 

You also say that "communism" can make "legitimate demands" on 
intellectuals to help build the new society. Is "communism" an idea, a 
government, or a social movement? Clearly, in context, you mean 
government, so I have to disagree with you. You are assuming that 
Castro and whoever else runs things in Cuba have greater wisdom than 
the intellectuals (as if Castro weren't an intellectual). If intellectuals 
were not forced to do the "revolutionary" task assigned them, then what 
would they do? As long as they did not harm anyone, why shouldn't they 
be allowed to be as pro-individualist and formalist as they like? Is not 
the government secure enough to allow artistic freedom? Granted, I 
think everyone should do his or her share of hard work, but if an artist 
puts in his quota of socially useful labor, why shouldn't s/he be allowed 
also to create whatever art s/he desires — 
and also be allowed to seek whatever audience s/he can? 

There are two issues here, one political, one moral. The political issue is 
artistic freedom, and I fail to see anything revolutionary about 
repressing artists. The second issue is moral. Should an artist devote 
his/her art to the social revolution? The answer to this question is much 
more problematic than the editors seem to think. First, in Cuba, can one 
equate the Cuban government, the social revolution, and the Cuban 
people? No, of course not. Throughout your article you distinguished 
between a Cuban public (meaning government) and popular opinion 
(meaning most Cubans). I myself do not find the Cuban government 
very radical, nor do I think there is any social revolution going on in 
Cuba. In addition to the fact that the USSR dominates Cuban politics, 
especially Cuba's imperialistic presence in Africa, the Cuban working 
people do not control their society; they do not determine what will be 
produced, how it will be produced, for what reasons, or by whom. 
Indeed, the movement is now away from workers' self-management, not 
towards it. Be this as it may, even if Cuba were more to my liking, I think 
it is a dangerous and unacceptable idea to equate the government with 
the social revolution, and then harness artists and intellectuals to this 
state apparatus. The counter to objections like mine is always "petty 
bourgeois and liberal," but I think that there is nothing at all capitalistic 
about artistic freedom. 

If artists, of their own free will, decide to produce an art which a socialist 
government approves of — fine; which a social revolutionary movement 
likes — fine; which most of the people like — fine. But to make this into 
a legal imperative is a severe and illegitimate limitation upon the artist. 
If the art is wrong in some way, a healthy revolutionary society has 
nothing to fear. If, however, the art is saying things people should hear 



but which they don't like to experience, then we have a different 
situation, a very familiar situation. Isn't it possible for revolutions to go 
wrong? For governments to betray the interests of the revolution? And if 
these are possibilities, isn't it also a possibility that free artists might be 
cultural watchdogs to criticize the society when it deserves it? If, 
however, artists are tied to the government, they will never be able to be 
critical. Perhaps you think the Cuban government is the last word in 
revolutionary wisdom. Even if you do, you must grant the possibility of 
such a government being wrong occasionally, or even of degenerating 
into authoritarianism. Where will the revolutionary opposition come 
from if artists and intellectuals and indeed all cultural activity have been 
tied to the state? 

Just what constitutes revolutionary art is a controversial question. My 
own definition would not coincide with yours, and I am sure if JUMP 
CUT readers were polled, we would get even more definitions. If this is 
so, I think it is damaging to the revolutionary project to limit artistic 
freedom, to put government in control of art. 

I don't know what you mean by cultural imperialism, but I do know 
what you mean by a fight against it. It is curious that Western 
intellectuals with leftist politics are so uncomfortable with the notion of 
individualism. Capitalism breeds a phony individualism and a real 
conformism, but most leftists seem to want an abolition of individualism 
altogether. Was it not the dream of nineteenth century socialism that a 
new society would create the conditions in which individualism could 
really flourish, in a non-exploitative way? What was so horrifying about 
alienated labor, according to Marx, was that the worker had to submerge 
his/her own creativity in order to mechanically produce a commodity 
that would further impoverish him or her, mentally, physically and 
economically. I have nothing against collective efforts and social 
cooperation; indeed, society is unthinkable without these. But without 
freedom for the individual, a revolution is doomed to become 
authoritarian. Look at the USSR, China, Cambodia, Korea, Eastern 
Europe. 

You want freedom for the artist in bourgeois countries. Why not in Cuba 
too? 


Response by Chuck Kleinhans and John Hess 

Scrivener misreads the JUMP CUT statement. It was not intended to 
say, and does not say, and we do not believe that "making legitimate 
demands" on intellectuals should be enforced by throwing them in jail if 
they don't provide art with a specifically identifiable socialist content. 

We think the reason Scrivener leaps to his false conclusion is because he 
has an ahistorical and idealist notion of artistic and personal freedom. 
Artistic freedom and artistic responsibilities are important issues, 
particularly with reference to socialist countries. The question we tried 


to address in the statement is, "What is the social and political role of 
the artist under socialism?" We don't think this question can be 
answered in the abstract, and we'd like to recommend John merger's 
book, Art and Revolution: Ernst Neizvestny and the Role of the Artist 
in the USSR, as an example of how to think about this issue concretely 
and historically. 

People still write and paint "non-revolutionary" art in socialist 
countries. But the important consideration here is not just the creative 
act and its immediate product, as Scrivner seems to think. To focus on 
only that is characteristic of bourgeois thought. We must also think 
about the social, political, and economic context of art, including how it 
is produced and distributed. Scrivener manages totally to ignore these 
matters. The question for Cuba is one of how to use acutely scarce 
resources in the cultural sphere. Let's not forget that the country has 
been under an economic blockade by the US for many years, in addition 
to facing the problem of reorganizing for the benefit of the masses of 
Cubans an economic and cultural production that had only served a tiny 
few before 1959. 

Given that priorities have to be established, how should they be set up? 
Who decides? Is the state, given that it does not have infinite resources 
for everything, obliged to print and distribute writings from all 
tendencies? Should formalist art that appeals only to a small fraction of 
the population be given the same attention and expenditure of funds as 
art that addresses the majority? Who is an artist and who should be paid 
a wage for it? Should it be decided by self-proclamation? Recognition by 
peers? Apprenticeship? By passing a test? By schooling and 
certification? These are questions that Scrivner doesn't even seem to be 
aware of. 

What about artists who work in fields that demand expensive facilities, 
equipment, and the assistance of talented people? Filmmakers, 
choreographers, architects, and composers? What of large scale public 
art such as murals? Is the state or party or population obliged to go 
along with someone whose "art" is a performance piece that ties up 
Havana traffic during rush hour? 

We think a revolution can make legitimate demands on intellectuals — 
just as it makes demands on workers. Sometimes that means artists 
have to give up privileges they had under capitalism-privileges the petty 
bourgeoisie obtains because workers are exploited. Scrivener's idealism 
doesn't recognize such concrete problems. He doesn't seem to 
understand what cultural imperialism is. Nor does he recognize that his 
ignorance of the topic is an example of it. His notion of "freedom" is 
basically bourgeois and on the same level as Jimmy Carter's hypocritical 
concern for "human rights" everywhere but in the U.S. and its puppet 
dictatorships abroad. 

*********** 


Response by Julia Lesage 


Scrivener's letter raises two basic issues that affect me personally, and 
which I would like to respond to. First, I constantly question the role of a 
radical intellectual in a capitalist society — that is, my role. Second, I 
want to know how a revolutionary society might be different, able to 
offer different kinds of opportunities to and place different demands on 
me and my peers. 

We all live in history and within a specific economic, legal and social 
system. Scrivener's view of artistic freedom seems to posit it as some 
kind of Platonic Ideal. If I try to trace out a specific example of cultural 
production, one close to JUMP CUT's concerns, this abstraction of 
'freedom does not make sense to me. In the U.S. all filmmaking is done 
within the context of an interlocking network of certain institutions, and 
films are either made and distributed within these institutions or are 
"marginal" because outside them. The institutions I refer to are the film 
and television production and distribution industries, 16mm 
distribution circuits (public library, educational film, medical, industrial 
film, etc.), arts councils and other "philanthropic" funding agencies, and 
university positions for artists, writers, and filmmakers. Some 
independent film production can be done outside these institutional 
networks that provide financial support to filmmakers, but very little 
such filmmaking is done or seen on a wide scale. In the U.S., artists, 
especially filmmakers, do not have the freedom to deal with any subject 
in any way they choose because of very real economic and institutional 
constraints. We should take this issue of artistic freedom raised by 
Scrivner and examine it with specific historical contexts. 

Several centuries ago, artistic freedom meant freedom from the whims 
and immediate demands of a patron, who slight want a sonata for a 
birthday party or a miniature painted to send a current lover. When 
mercantile capitalism had sufficiently eroded feudalism by leveling 
social relations to those of the market place, at a certain point artists 
saw that freedom would lie in "public support" from a monied 
bourgeoisie rather than aristocratic patronage. Under capitalism today, 
artistic freedom often means fighting for state Support, either direct or 
indirect. What does it mean in other countries? 

Scrivener denies any understanding of the term, "cultural imperialism.' 
In Canada, two distribution monopolies, Odean and Famous Players, 
control over 80% of the feature film distribution and deal almost 
exclusively with the U.S. majors, which themselves are heavily invested 
in these foreign distribution outlets. Filmmakers in French-speaking 
Africa must send their films to France to be developed and edited in labs 
there; at the same time they do not have access to French-controlled 
theatrical distribution in their own countries. 

I myself lived in Lima, Peru, for three years, from 1967 to 1970, a period 
of relative "artistic freedom." Movies from Europe and the U.S. brought 
us "culture" from the rest of the world, but there was no national film 
industry and only a minimal amount of book publication. The artistic 
impulse was certainly not underdeveloped in Peru. But because of 



economic limitations and because of the influx of cheap imported 
subtitled and dubbed films and TV programs, especially from the U.S., 
national cultural production was underdeveloped. Since that time, with 
more general political repression in Peru, there is now severe cultural 
censorship. As the Peruvian government has turned to the right and 
cooperates fully with the U.S.-controlled International Monetary Fund 
and Bank for International Development, which underwrite the 
Peruvian currency and dictate economic policies such as doubling the 
price of food staples, it is no coincidence that the censorship of writers, 
filmmakers, and other artists falls most heavily on the left. 

There is a real material basis to cultural imperialism, a small part of 
which was described by Julianne Burton and Humberto Solas in JUMP 
CUT 19. The economics of artistic production under capitalism 
determine what art will be widely seen, heard, or read in many countries 
besides our own. Our culture industry markets our films, TV programs, 
and middle-brow publications such as Time, Psychology Today, Rolling 
Stone, and American Film. We sell our cultural productions as 
aggressively and as cheaply as we do Coca Cola. In terms of the Cuban 
revolution, cultural imperialism means that Cuban society did not 
develop its own indigenous culture, nor its textbook industry, nor its 
film production before the revolution, that there were huge needs in 
these areas after the revolution, and that both what ordinary people 
were used to receiving and what artists and intellectuals were used to 
producing in Cuba would and should change in the course of massive 
social planning for a new society. 

Scrivener fears most that economic, political, and cultural institutions 
make direct demands on artists and intellectuals and that this shapes 
the total artistic and intellectual production of a country. Yet the myth of 
artistic and intellectual freedom in the United States hides the fact 
(barely) that our work, my work as well, is shaped by these very 
institutions. JUMP CUT writers, for example, are frequently young 
academics who want to write film criticism that satisfies their social and 
political integrity, but that also qualifies as a publication in a serious 
film journal when they come up for job review. JUMP CUT exists within 
the interstices of such contradictions, which are part of the liberal 
"pluralism" of the cultural sector of our society. 

Yet what are I and other radical artists and intellectuals in the United 
States and other capitalist countries not allowed to do, what are 
individuals not allowed to do? We can get involved in community 
theater, run for office, join or organize a union on our campus, start a 
parent-controlled cooperative day-care center where we work — but we 
always know how partial and shot-gun these efforts are. We can have or 
hope for a home, love, leisure, and the products of our own creativity — 
but the philosophy or ideology of individualism encourages us to think 
of these things as abstract Good Things, as our right and sought-for 
possessions; we are not encouraged to look at the social context that 
shapes what we can have — or at who gets what as an individual, since 
most cultural and intellectual opportunities under capitalism, as well as 



economic ones, go to white middle class men. Capitalist production for 
profit, not use, ruling class values, and power to enact those values 
shape all aspects of our lives. An "individual" is free to invest money to 
make money or to move about from place to place as she or he sells 
her/his labor power, but one of the things that the worker and petty 
bourgeois artist and intellectual are not allowed to think of as a right 
and as part of their identity as a person is the right to shape the school 
system in which they work, the organization of their work place, their 
cultural institutions, and their government. 

Communist intellectuals and artists in Cuba who devote their work to 
the revolution are not doing so because of moral suasion, but because 
they understand their own history and the potential role of intellectuals 
in that history now that a communist revolution has been won. 
Participating in planned cultural change and shaping it does not look to 
them like a loss of personal freedom but an immense gain, that of people 
moving collectively to take even greater control over the conditions of 
their lives. When I visited Cuba in summer, 1978, it was clear to me that 
communism had not yet been achieved in any ideal sense; opportunism 
has not been erased and immense contradictions still exist. But the 
Cuban revolution and the whole economic, political, and cultural 
process of building that revolution does have immense popular support, 
and it was with the growth of that support and with the clearest 
manifestation of U.S. imperialism at Playa Giron (Bay of Pigs) that Fidel 
declared the Cuban revolution a communist one. "Communism" in Cuba 
means a revolutionary movement as well as a party; it means a political 
and economic philosophy translated into specific laws and strategies, a 
government, and a consensus. 

Now, JUMP CUT defines itself as a cultural publication not tied to any 
specific left group or party in the U.S. Speaking for myself, I do not see 
that any left organization in the U.S. has yet developed a coherent 
strategy or enough popular support to be a truly revolutionary force for 
change. But the Communist Party in Cuba is supported by popular 
consensus and is selfconsciously the vehicle for social change. When 
Scrivener distinguishes between three groups in Cuba — the 
government, working people, and artists and intellectuals — he fails to 
discuss the Communist Party. Although I cannot idealize that 
institution, I cannot help but wonder, in thinking about my own 
situation as a radical intellectual in the U.S., what new imperatives I 
would face and accept if I too were in a revolutionary party here which 
had been won by and continued to maintain the U.S. working people's 
mass support. 

Humberto Solas, in his interview in JUMP CUT 19, gives us a glimpse of 
what artistic freedom means for a filmmaker in Cuba today: 

"We accept a certain society; we live within it and belong to 
it; we defend it and want to enrich it. Because of this, our 
critical attitude is very different from that of someone who 
lives and works in an environment which s/he considers 



hostile and alienating ... Revolutionary freedom involves the 
freedom to produce revolutionary art, whereas petty 
bourgeois freedom entails the possibility of presenting an 
anguished criticism which is often arrogant and seldom 
productive." 

Scrivener postulates artistic freedom ahistorically, but surely such 
freedom has meant and will continue to mean different things in 
different historical contexts. The example of Cuban film production 
raises questions, and to a certain extent provides answers, about the 
social component of artistic freedom under socialism. As a teacher, a 
feminist, and a socialist, I am concerned about the social component of 
my intellectual work, and I encourage students to make social demands 
on art and on their teachers. To have ones peers, one's political 
comrades, and one's countrymen and women ask that one serve the 
people is not a limitation of freedom. It is the start of having one's work 
integrated with history and the freedom of all people. 
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Health Education and Welfare 
by Lawrence Diller, M.D. 

I write in response to Marcia Rothenberg's review of HEALTHCARING 
FROM OUR END OF THE SPECULUM ("Good Vibes vs. Preventive 
Medicine," JC 17). She seems to have missed the point. 

Education is liberation. As long as profit dictates the medical system, the 
needs of those without money and privilege, i.e., the poor, women, third 
world peoples, will go unfulfilled. HEALTHCARING by Denise Bostrom 
and Jane Warrenbrand says that women (and by implication, men) need 
no longer be abused by the system on the basis of ignorance and 
helplessness. I have been on both sides of the doctor-patient 
relationship and an educated questioning patient inevitably elicits 
attention and respect from his/her doctor. If HEALTHCARING is anti¬ 
male, it is only because the medical profession which was exclusively 
male for many years sought to mystify and dominate their female and 
male patients. Education is strength, the knowledge of one's own body. 
There is nothing mysterious about the female cervix, and self- 
examination with a speculum sheds great light — as one woman in 
HEALTHCARING declared, "Is that all he’s looking at?" 

Armed with education, one person helps another and self-help groups 
engender an empathy outsiders can't provide. Self-help groups are not 
the only means of good health care delivery, but for some these centers 
may allow for an atmosphere of caring and comfort that couldn't be 
generated elsewhere. These clinics encourage participation in health 
care and preventive programs. Does a nurse-midwife program offering 
natural deliveries at home or in a hospital "ignore the social and 
economic realities of the world," as Ms. Rothenberg states? Such a 
program meets female self-help criteria yet brings closer those likely to 
avoid contact with health providers. 

Furthermore, HEALTHCARING presents self-help and self-education in 
an importantly positive light which I think is proper for this kind of not 




only informative but energizing film. The "good vibes" of this film were 
probably not unintentional; there has been too little to cheer about in 
the past, and seeing other women feeling good about themselves might 
be one of the catalysts needed to urge people forward. For Ms. 
Rothenberg to attack the film as "irresponsible and reactionary" is being 
as negative and pessimistic as the hardened bitter realist usually is. I 
don't think that's the kind of film Bostrom and Warrenbrand had 
intended to make nor the kind of feelings they had hoped to generate 
with their viewers. The world is a tough place no doubt, as Ms. 
Rothenberg clearly states, but there is definitely a place for a 
documentary that not only educates but makes you feel good as well. 
HEALTHCARING does both quite effectively. 

Ms. Rothenberg and I have no argument in viewing the problems of our 
nation's healthcare system as being rooted in the economics of profit 
and all should work to improve or more likely restructure its 
organization entirely. Until these changes occur, films such as 
HEALTHCARING will provide people with the impetus towards 
education and confidence to minimize the abuses they might suffer. 

Postscript. There are several errors in the article, Obviously the picture 
of Ms. Warrenbrand and Ms. Bostrom appeared at the bottom of page 3. 
The Women's Clinic was not in Connecticut but in Sommerville, 
Massachusetts. The final celebration was in front of the Columbia 
School of Nursing. The reviewer should pay closer attention to details if 
she uses them in her review. 


Marcia Rothenberg replies 

It is not I, but Dr. Diller, who has missed the point. I made two points in 
my review: one concerning the value of the film and one concerning the 
politics of counter-cultural revolutions. 

As far as the film is concerned, I indicated that it was a poor example of 
a film celebrating the value of self-education and self-help. It reduces 
the real value of these attempts to "good feelings" and smugness. As I 
said, with the exception of the Chinatown scene, there is little 
demonstration of how and who is educated, how people get together to 
struggle for better health care. Dr. Diller's joy at the "demystification" of 
what the doctor sees at the other end of the speculum does not come 
from the film. 

The general political point: "education" alone is not liberation. The 
nature and extent and context of education are important. The film does 
nothing to educate people as to the nature of the system or what can be 
done to make significant changes in people's lives. It miseducates them 
and fosters illusions as to how much individual efforts can change 
anything except for the privileged few. 

As I said in my review, there has been some education and 


consciousness-raising taking place as a result of the counter-cultural 
health movement, but at best it affected only a small portion of the 
population, primarily white middle-class students. I work at Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago, where the masses of the poor and 
minorities in Cook County go for their medical care. It is these masses of 
people I am concerned about. I see no relief for them in good vibes. They 
have to gain control of the system which oppresses them. 
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The following article is a combination, expansion, and reworking of two 
articles I wrote this spring for publication in France. "Radical 
Filmmaking in the USA Since 1967" will appear as a chapter of an 
anthology edited by Guy Hennebelle on radical filmmaking around the 
world and "The Contribution of U.S. Women's Movement to Radical 
Filmmaking" will appear in a special issue of CinemAction on women 
and film. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

In order to understand where radical filmmaking is today, we must first 
understand the political and material context in which that filmmaking 
developed. In the early 1960s when a radical cinema began to emerge 
out of the shadows of cold war United States, there were no visible 
revolutionary working-class movement and no left parties in a position 
to contest for ideological or political power or to influence and guide 
young people. Both were crushed during the 1940s and disappeared 
seemingly without a trace in the 1950s. 

Most young people who came to radical and left politics in the 1960s, 
especially the filmmakers, were from bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
families. They had little knowledge of or connection to the working 
class, its history, or its parties. £1) In fact, white working-class people 
had often opposed, sometimes violently, these young people's early 
political work in the civil rights movement, in community organizing 
among blacks and poor whites, and in the peace movement. As a result 
there was not a broad base of support (especially in the early and mid- 
1960s) for a politics based on the working class. Many campus and rural 
radicals not in the small left parties tended to be actively anti-working 
class. Those in the industrial cities and in the SWP (a Trotskyist party 
dating back to the 1930s) or the Progressive Labor Party (a split-off from 
the Communist Party, 1964 to present) were more involved in the labor 
movement and saw business unionism as an important barrier to 




working-class development. £2) 

Many of these young people were also deeply influenced by the nearly 
pathological anti-communism of the cold war period. The Korean War, 
the revolt in Hungary, and the revelations about Stalin were played for 
all they were worth in the press and on TV. The Soviet Union's 
development made it easy to identify socialism with totalitarianism. 
Those who had some knowledge of the old left usually rejected it for its 
passivity, dogmatism, ties to the USSR, and self-defeating policies. Thus 
there was almost a complete break between the labor and left activism of 
the 1930s and the student/left/antiwar movement of the 1960s. It's only 
recently that we have begun to fill that gap in our knowledge. 

The absence of a left tradition, the lack of contact with the working class 
(or even much of a sense of class), anti-communism, the relative 
underdevelopment of Marxist thought here, and the class background of 
the participants help explain the politics of the new left (I use the term 
broadly) and the films they made. Their politics were very eclectic, 
containing elements of Marxism, U.S. populism, Maoism (later in the 
60s), existentialism, anarchism, the counterculture, and a very 
moralistic sense of justice and humanitarianism. They saw themselves 
as defending the interests of blacks, the poor, the Vietnamese, and 
themselves as students and youth against the white U.S. establishment 
(of all classes). Their anti-racism was particularly important. They often 
looked to various oppressed groups to be the vanguard that would lead 
the revolution to create a free society in which everyone would have a 
voice in the decisions that affected their lives. 

Naturally these politics grew and deepened during the struggles of the 
1960s. The New Left developed an analysis of capitalism that was very 
sophisticated, much more so than that developed by the old left which 
was dependent on a dogmatic and economist Soviet Marxism. Their 
eclecticism and their concern for the individual and private life created a 
context in which analyses of racism, sexism, sexuality, and family life 
could develop, thus adding significantly to Marxist thought. As a result 
of the black struggles during the 1960s, the work of Martin Luther King, 
Malcom X, SNCC, the Black Panthers, and the New Left, people 
developed a very sophisticated analysis of racism in the USA and how it 
served to divide the working class. Anti-racism, and especially the 
struggles of the Black Panthers, were an important element in 
Newsreel's films in the 1960s and continued in the work of Third World 
Newsreel in the 1970s. 

An understanding of imperialism grew out of the experience of the anti¬ 
war movement and from contact with Cuba (which was very important 
for U.S. radicals, black and white, in this period, both as an example of 
socialism in action and as a source of encouragement and support for 
their work). As the war dragged on, as the brutality of the U.S. war effort 
and the venality and corruption of the South Vietnamese leaders the 
U.S. government was supporting were revealed on the evening news and 
elsewhere, it became harder and harder to see the war in any other way 


than as an effort by a capitalist superpower to dominate a third-world 
country. The idea that Johnson and Nixon were fighting for freedom and 
democracy was patently absurd. People also began to see the connection 
between racism at home and imperialism abroad. Thus a Marxist 
approach, which could explain such interconnections, became more and 
more acceptable. 

During the last years of the 1960s, there was a rethinking of the idea of 
class. The increasing use of state power — the police, army, FBI, CIA, the 
draff boards and universities, lending institutions and the courts — 
against the antiwar movement, students, blacks, and anyone else who 
disagreed with the government, the growing anti-war sentiment of the 
working class (whose children were doing the fighting and dying), and 
the growth and influence of the Marxist groups led more and more to a 
Marxist understanding of the central role of the working class in any 
meaningful social change, and especially in any revolution. 

At the same time, from the mid-1960s on, many women broke away 
from the male-dominated movement in order to deal directly with their 
specific oppression as women in a patriarchal society. As the black 
movement, which always had a very strong nationalist character, 
contributed greatly to an analysis of racism and how it served 
capitalism, the autonomous women's movement developed, and 
continues to develop an analysis of sexism. Clearly, had women not 
created their own autonomous movement, they would not have been 
able to develop this important analysis. (3} 

The 1970s have been very different. Whereas the 1960s were dominated 
by an aggressive mass movement and intense struggle, by the rapid 
expansion of Marxist thinking, and the development of analyses of 
racism and sexism, the 1970s have been characterized by fragmentation 
of the movement and an aggressive capitalist attack on the gains 
workers, blacks, and women made in the 1960s. The economic 
downturn, the end of the war, the brutal crushing of the Black Panthers 
and the cooptation of most of the black movement weakened the left to 
the point that its internal contradictions surfaced and led to 
fragmentation. Without a cohesive social movement to be part of and to 
make films for, filmmakers drifted off in many directions. Most 
Newsreels ceased to exist and the rest split and split again. Only the 
ongoing strength of the women's movement (in spite of the 
fragmentation of most of its institutions) provided a base for 
filmmakers, and women's films have dominated the decade. 

The political cinema (or any other kind) of blacks, latinos, and other 
third world peoples in the USA had for obvious class and material 
reasons had not gotten off the ground by the end of the 1960s. Some 
third world people have worked within Newsreel, especially Third World 
Newsreel, in the 1970s, but otherwise the development of distinctive 
national cinemas has been slow going. For economic reasons most of 
this development has taken place within highly institutionalized 
settings, especially TV stations and universities, which has meant a strict 


limitation on what kind of films could be made. Nonetheless, the 
Alternative Cinema Conference in June 1979 and the Chicano Film 
Festival in August demonstrate that a great deal has been accomplished 
in the last several years. Finally, the Gay Liberation movement, growing 
out of the Stonewall Rebellion (June 1969), has in the last few years 
begun to produce significant films by lesbians and gay men, designed to 
contribute to that movement. A more detailed history of radical cinema 
would have to treat these minority cinemas in great detail. 

The opportunity to make films which go beyond the liberal and social 
democratic hope of reforming capitalism to explain capitalism as a class 
system and to advocate socialism was in the 1960s and remains today 
impossible within the U.S. film industry (i.e., Hollywood). From time to 
time because of changing material conditions in the country — the 1930s 
and just recently are good examples — liberal and left-liberal critiques of 
the evils of capitalism (the effects of the system, never the system itself) 
can be found in some Hollywood films (BLUE COLLAR, F.I.S.T., 
NORMA RAE). But these films remain comfortably within the realm of 
bourgeois ideology by focusing on the struggles of individuals, leaving 
systematic oppression and change out of the picture. Also these liberal 
films are a small minority of a yearly production of films which are 
primarily racist, sexist, national chauvinist and appeal to the worst 
instincts of the filmgoing audience. Until there is an aggressive left-wing 
labor movement and a genuinely revolutionary left party with roots in 
the working class, Hollywood will never make films which support and 
encourage the class consciousness of the working class. It is important 
to note here that Hollywood not only controls the production of 
commercial feature films but also their distribution. As I will discuss 
below, distribution is the primary problem for radical filmmaking in the 
USA. 

The same situation exists in the commercial television networks. And 
even the Public Broadcasting System (PBS), which is supported 
financially by the national government and by large corporations, is 
quite conservative politically. Nonetheless, in the last 20 years it has 
sponsored a small number of progressive documentaries, which have 
exposed especially gross examples of how U.S. capitalism really works at 
home and abroad. Even though PBS' audience is small and primarily 
composed of white, college-educated people, it has managed to make 
some money available to radical filmmakers, especially third world 
filmmakers. But since its support comes from capitalists, it is not likely 
to become a reliable sponsor of left-wing filmmaking. The medium with 
the greatest access to the working class, commercial TV, is the least 
accessible to critical ideas of any kind. 

Since the end of World War II the physical and technical requirements 
for an extensive left film distribution network have existed. There was a 
tremendous expansion of production of 16mm cameras and projection 
equipment during the war. In the pre-TV era, the government turned to 
16mm film as one important way to deliver propaganda. By the early 
1950s most schools, colleges, churches, unions, community groups, and 



other similar organizations had or had access to a 16mm projector, 
which was portable and easy to use. In the same period there was a 
tremendous growth in the production, distribution, and use of 
educational films. Everyone who went to school in the 1950s remembers 
the anti-communist and fallout shelter films. 

Although an extensive non-theatrical distribution network was available 
in i960, it was almost completely closed to radical films of any kind. The 
distribution of educational films was controlled by large corporations 
and the school systems who used the films. The films in this system have 
been until very recently uncompromisingly backward. The few 
independent distributors who had formed to distribute European art 
films and 16mm versions of Hollywood classics were unwilling to 
distribute all but the most innocuous radical films of the 1960s. Even 
Tom Brandon, one of the founders of the Film and Photo League in the 
1930s, was unwilling to have his company, Audio-Brandon, distribute 
New Left films. The American Friends Service Committee (the social 
action arm of the Quaker Church), the "Teach-In" network (of anti-war 
groups on college campuses), SDS (Students for a Democratic Society), 
and similar groups used left films in their work but were not really film 
distributors. 

Conscious of this problem, filmmakers saw the need to distribute as well 
as produce films. It is possible to discuss U.S. radical films in terms of 
the companies and organizations which were formed to distribute them. 
American Documentary Films (1966-1972) was founded to produce and 
distribute anti-war films and films from Cuba, Europe, and Southeast 
Asia. Newsreel (1967-present) always saw distribution of its own and of 
other films as one of its most important functions. New Day Films (1971- 
present) was formed as a cooperative to distribute feminist films. 
Women Make Movies, Iris Films, Odeon Films, Third World Films (later 
Tricontinental Film Center), and similar groups have all been formed to 
distribute and usually also to produce films. 

Although the distribution situation is much better now than in 1965, it is 
still very primitive, inefficient, and incomplete compared to the 
commercial distribution network. The great number of small 
distributors and their lack of sufficient capital to advertise their films 
and service their customers properly confuses and irritates film users. 
The truth of the matter is that it is still difficult to get adequate 
information promptly and to receive well-cleaned and maintained prints 
when you want them. Even though most of these distributors take into 
account that many potential users don't have much money, it is still 
relatively expensive to rent most films. It's still a business in a capitalist 
economy and there are real conflicts between distributors and users as 
well as between filmmakers and distributors. 

So far, most radical films have been documentaries, which has severely 
limited their audience in two important ways. On the one hand, 
although documentaries are shown extensively in educational 
institutions and on "educational" and news shows on TV, these 



institutions are closed to radical films. On the other hand, with few 
exceptions, documentaries have never done well in theaters — in part, 
perhaps, because of the educational context in which we come to know 
them in the first place. Thus radical films in the last 20 years have had 
access only to the fringes of the potential market. In the last decade 
some films, such as GROWING UP FEMALE, MEN'S LIVES, HARLAN 
COUNTY (especially because of its Oscar), UNION MAIDS, and 
CONTROLLING INTEREST, have made strong inroads into the 
educational film market. Recently political filmmakers have been 
attempting to make feature fiction films in order to overcome the 
limitation of the documentary format and reach a larger audience 
(OVER-UNDER SIDEWAYS-DOWN, 1977, and NORTHERN LIGHTS, 
1978, have been made by a group called Cinemanifest). But they have 
painfully learned that a distribution network set up to handle 
documentaries is not equipped to distribute features to theaters. And 
since none of the politically oriented distributors has any access to 
regular film theaters, Cinemanifest has had to start from scratch 
distributing their films. 

If distribution were not so weak, it would probably be much easier to 
raise money for politically progressive films. Throughout the period we 
are discussing — with the possible exception of Newsreel — raising 
money takes more effort, time, energy, creativity, perseverance, 
patience, and strength than making the film. Although some few 
politically progressive films in the last 10 years have been very 
successful (MEN'S LIVES, 1974; UNION MAIDS, 1976; HARLAN 
COUNTY, 1976), to my knowledge none has earned the filmmakers 
enough money to pay off debts, buy needed equipment, and then 
finance the next film. This means that for each project a filmmaker must 
go out and raise money. And the sources for these funds are very 
limited: a few dozen national and local foundations, state and city arts 
councils, institutions such as churches and unions, and private funds 
from interested individuals, relatives, and friends. Usually a filmmaker 
will go through several cycles of fundraising and filmmaking. She or he 
will raise enough money to get started and then will take some portion 
of that unfinished film around to show it to people who might contribute 
money. Later more will have to be raised to finish the film and get 
started on distribution. In most cases filmmakers must spend a year or 
so distributing their film before they entrust it to or can even find a 
distributor. Many films, especially women's and third-world people's 
films, never find any sort of distribution. 

Recently the Film Fund was organized to try to centralize the money 
available to filmmakers from different foundations and to simplify the 
fundraising effort. The hope was that the Film Fund would be able to get 
the foundations to give more money to filmmaking than they previously 
had. So far this has not happened. The Film Fund has raised only several 
hundred thousand dollars since it started and a large portion of that has 
gone to their very high overhead. Furthermore, the Film Fund seems 
less interested in raising funds from foundations and other sources than 
in getting involved in other projects (i.e., ways of spending its money) 



which seem designed to further the interests of a few, already fairly 
successful filmmakers whose social-democratic politics (a vague 
amalgam of sentimental socialism and the liberal desire to reform 
capitalism, a vision of revolution that includes no pain, suffering, or 
sacrifice and threatens no vested interests) correspond to those of the 
Fund's leaders. I'm referring to a very expensive survey of radical film 
distribution that could have just as easily been accomplished by calling 
up the primary distributors of such films and to an expensive conference 
for feature "social change" filmmakers in New York this fall. 

Because the original idea of such a fund was a good one and because 
radical filmmaking has so little access to money, the founding of the 
Film Fund has created a great many expectations that no such 
organization could fulfill. But because the Film Fund has combined very 
progressive rhetoric with a practice based on no clearly articulated 
political principles and because it has not made itself in any way 
accountable to the left, it has created many more enemies than it needed 
to. The Film Fund was severely trashed at the Alternative Cinema 
Conference and now the Organizing Committee of that conference is 
trying to find a way in which the Film Fund could make itself 
accountable to the left. How the Film Fund responds to that effort will 
determine its credibility with the left for a long time to come. 

I've tried to briefly lay out the political and material conditions of radical 
filmmaking in the USA in the last 20 years. Now I will try to follow the 
main lines of development of this filmmaking. In what follows, the left 
wing of avant-garde filmmaking, various left-liberal documentaries 
made for TV, and the work of third world people have not been given 
their due. 

II. NEWSREEL 

In October, 1967 there was a massive demonstration against the 
Vietnam War in Washington, D.C., right in front of the Pentagon. This 
demonstration was a turning point in the anti-war movement because it 
represented an abandonment of non-violent tactics by many parts of the 
antiwar movement and the beginning of active resistance to the state. It 
was also the first time that federal troops were used against 
demonstrators. Many of the mostly student demonstrators not only 
refused to disperse but aggressively fought back when army troops 
advanced on them. Many people involved in the movement knew that 
this demonstration at the Pentagon would be important. Many 
filmmakers, photographers, and artists from New York went to 
Washington prepared to document what would happen. 

Informal contacts were made at the demonstration and, once back in 
New York, people began to discuss the possibility of using all the footage 
they shot in a collective film. Jonas Mekas, spokesperson for the New 
American Cinema, editor of Film Culture, and critic for the Village 
Voice, called a meeting to discuss this possibility as well as the 
possibility of forming some sort of production and distribution 
organization. After several mass meetings, those who were still 



interested (excluding Mekas, who, however, continued to give support to 
Newsreel) founded Newsreel in December 1967. In the meantime, much 
of the footage shot in Washington was given to Marvin Fishman, who 
soon completed NO GAME (1968), which was distributed by Newsreel. 

A great number of the people who formed New York Newsreel (NYN) in 
the winter of 1967-1968 were between 25 and 30 years old, were 
university graduates in the humanities or social sciences, and were 
mostly from middle-class professional families. Many of them had some 
prior training and experience in filmmaking. Peter Gessner had already 
made TIME OF THE LOCUST (1966), an antiwar compilation film. 
Norm Fruchter, Robert Kramer, and Bob Machover had made 
TROUBLEMAKERS (1965), about an SDS organizing project in Newark, 
New Jersey, and several other films and had formed Blue Van Films to 
produce and distribute films. Lynn Phillips had learned filmmaking at a 
Boston TV station. Allen Siegel and Marvin Fishman had made 
experimental films. Stu Bird, Eric Breitbart, and Barbara and David 
Stone had also worked on films. Many other early members were 
practicing artists: photographers, painters, writers, actors and actresses. 
In the early years 40-70 people attended weekly meetings. It was a very 
intelligent and creative group of people who had a profound effect on US 
left filmmaking and still do: Newsreel continues to function in New York 
and San Francisco; early Newsreel films continue to circulate; many 
current political filmmakers got started in or passed through Newsreel. 

By the late spring of 1968, Newsreel had spread to Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. Boston made many of the draft resistance 
films; San Francisco made the Black Panther films and Newsreel's first 
film about a labor struggle (OIL STRIKE, 1969); Chicago completed only 
one film on its own (APRIL 27TH) in 1968 but contributed footage to 
several Newsreel films on activities in Chicago. Although these other 
Newsreels were usually started by organizers traveling out from New 
York, they were all very different. They were mostly composed of people 
who were younger and had little filmmaking training or experience but 
who came out of political organizations. Thus these other Newsreels 
were also better organized and more politically developed than New 
York. The terrible tension in New York between the individualism of the 
artists and the need for group discipline expressed by the political 
activists (and this tension often took place within the same person) was 
generally absent from these other groups. They were heavily involved in 
distribution and functioned more as political collectives than as a group 
of political filmmakers whose individual needs were usually as 
important as their allegiance to the group. 

THE FILMS 

The main impression you get seeing Newsreel films today are both their 
great excitement and energy and their poor technical quality. Most of 
the films are short — 6 to 25 minutes — and dynamic. The rock music on 
the soundtrack directs the editing and because few of the usual editing 
rules are followed, the films jerk the audience around a lot. Most of the 



films mix interview/speech material with confrontations with 
authorities, usually the police. One film, PIG POWER (1969), contains 
only street fighting between demonstrators and the police, edited to the 
beat of a rock-and-roll soundtrack. Newsreel filmmakers clearly 
assumed that viewing these confrontations would drive people out into 
the streets to join in. And there is much evidence that in the highly 
politicized atmosphere of the late 1960s, their assumption was correct. A 
showing of COLUMBIA REVOLT (1968), about the occupation by 
students of Columbia University in New York City, often contributed to 
demonstrations and to building occupations. It is very important to 
remember that these films were made at the height of the student and 
anti-war movements. Hundreds of thousands of people were involved in 
massive, often violent, demonstrations against the authorities. Almost 
any film depicting and encouraging this activity would have been 
effective. 

Newsreel films are famous for their low technical quality. Unsteady 
hand-held shots, poor focus, grainy and cloudy images, sloppy framing, 
unconventional and often confusing editing, and indistinct soundtracks 
can make watching these films a real burden — if you need to see and 
hear everything. But clearly Newsreel wanted more of an emotional 
than an intellectual response. They didn’t care whether you saw or heard 
every detail as long as you got excited and involved. 

Now it is certainly true that inadequate funds, poor equipment, 
inexperience, improvised and often dangerous shooting situations 
caused much of this low quality. But that is not a complete explanation. 
Newsreel had at least two reasons for consciously making films this way 
or at least for not making polished films. In the first place, Newsreel 
(and the New Left generally) had a strong desire to shock bourgeois 
notions of taste. Many of them wanted to be sure their films were not 
like the slick and polished documentaries and newsreels made by the 
established media. This studied sloppiness and neglect of bourgeois 
artistic conventions are typical of much 60s countercultural activity, 
which had strong ties to the avant-garde. In fact a number of Newsreel 
filmmakers, as was true of the counterculture in general, had come to 
political activity from the avant-garde. As in this tradition, and 
especially among the Beat poets who influenced many Newsreel 
filmmakers, anything that outraged the businessman, the politician, and 
the liberal professional was seen as a blow for liberation. 

Newsreel had another justification for its kind of filmmaking: 

"Our films remind some people of battle footage: grainy, 
camera weaving around trying to get the material and still 
not get beaten or trapped. Well, we, and many others, are at 
war. We not only document that war but try to find ways to 
bring that war to places which have managed so far to buy 
themselves isolation from it." (4) 

Although this statement by no means represents a consensus of New 
York Newsreel participants in the late 1960s (nor of the other 


Newsreels), it was a very strong current. (5} In retrospect it is a very 
strange image for privileged filmmakers living in New York to have. It 
reflects an identification with oppressed third world people here and 
abroad so strong as to hinder rational thinking about one's own 
situation. It leads to Weather politics which reject the white part of the 
U.S. working class as a possible component of any revolutionary change 
and puts all hope in third world people. Robert Kramer's ICE (1969) is 
perhaps the best-known filmic presentation of where such politics of 
despair lead white radicals. 

DISTRIBUTION 

All Newsreel people saw distribution of their own and others' films as a 
primary responsibility and everyone participated in it. And they were 
very successful. Members would go along with the films to showings and 
lead discussions of the issues raised by the films. These showings took 
place in schools of all different kinds, in community centers, offices 
during lunch, churches, street corners (from the cinemobile, a truck 
with projection facilities in the back). This practice greatly increased the 
effectiveness of the films and provided invaluable political training for 
the people who did it. Today many political filmmakers continue this 
practice. Not only does it increase the effectiveness of films but it also 
provides the filmmakers with important feedback about how audiences 
respond to their films. 

LATER NEWSREEL 

Between 1970 and 1973, Newsreel went through profound changes. SDS 
suffered a serious split at its June 1969 convention between the 
Weatherman faction, which saw imperialism as the primary 
contradiction, and those forces which wanted to focus on our own 
working class. This split heralded the disintegration of the student- 
based radical movement of which Newsreel was primarily a part. In 
spite of the split, the school year 1969-1970 was a high point of student 
activism and of Newsreel as well. In the following few years, however, 
most of the Newsreel chapters disappeared. New York and San 
Francisco remained but went through a series of changes typical of the 
times. During some of this period they would get down to one or two 
people who would barely manage to do some distribution. 

Finally, with all new people (except Allan Siegel, who had edited many 
of New York Newsreel's original films), Third World Newsreel began 
making and distributing films in New York City about third-world 
people living in the USA. TEACH OUR CHILDREN (1972), IN THE 
EVENT ANYONE DISAPPEARS (1974), WE DEMAND FREEDOM 
(1974), INSIDE WOMEN INSIDE (1978) explore various aspects of the 
prison system and racism. Other films include FROM SPIKES TO 
SPINDLES: A HISTORY OF THE CHINESE IN NEW YORK (1976), 
FRESH SEEDS IN THE BIG APPLE (1976), which looks at childcare 
problems, PERCUSSIONS, IMPRESSSIONS, REALITY (1978), which 
examines Puerto Rican life in the city through its music, MOHAWK 
NATION, which is about Native Americans, and A DREAM IS WHAT 


YOU WAKE UP FROM (1979), which deals with both middle-class and 
working-class black family life. 

San Francisco Newsreel became California Newsreel and began 
distributing films and working with labor unions, churches, and 
community groups. They have made a film on multinational 
corporations: CONTROLLING INTEREST (1978). The 1970s have seen 
the development of other filmmaking collectives, such as Cinemanifest 
in San Francisco, Lucha Films in Los Angeles, Kartemquin Films in 
Chicago, and Pacific Street Films in New York. 

III. THE WOMAN'S MOVEMENT AND FILM 

Although feminist filmmaking as we know it today began in Newsreel, 
women such as Maya Deren have long been active in avant-garde 
filmmaking. It has always been easier for women to learn filmmaking 
skills in the liberal, anti-technology atmosphere of art schools than in 
the film industry-oriented film schools. This fact may explain the strong 
urge toward formal innovation among feminist filmmakers and the 
great overlap between the formalist, avant-garde, and the more directly 
political branches of feminist filmmaking in the USA. 

Within New York Newsreel the oppression and marginalization of 
women was extreme: an exclusively male leadership dominated the 
organization. Most of the women in Newsreel had no filmmaking skills 
and were relegated to menial jobs, especially office work. Lynn Phillips 
had learned filmmaking at a Boston TV station, worked with Leacock 
and Pennebaker in New York, and was mainly responsible for 
Newsreel's most distributed film in the 1960s, COLUMBIA REVOLT 
(1968). Yet in spite of (or perhaps because of) her skills, she found it 
very difficult to do important work in Newsreel. Women with fewer 
skills found it almost impossible to learn them. New York Newsreel 
never had formalized training sessions. However, at one point Bob 
Machover taught several informal classes, which were very important to 
the women in Newsreel, who had no other way to learn these skills. A 
few men controlled access to money and equipment. They would let 
women help and support their projects, but they never shared much of it 
with them. 

Nonetheless, women were able to work together to make several films 
on women's events and issues: THE JEANETTE RANKIN BRIGADE 
(1968), UP AGAINST THE WALL, MISS AMERICA (1968), SHE'S 
BEAUTIFUL WHEN SHE IS ANGRY (1969), CHILDCARE (1969), 
MAKEOUT (1970), and finally in San Francisco, where sexual politics 
were dealt with much earlier and more thoroughly and successfully than 
in New York, the major Newsreel film by and about women, THE 
WOMEN'S FILM (1970). 

In the years 1970-1971 six more important women's films appeared: 

• I AM SOMEBODY by Madeline Anderson, about a strike by 
primarily black and female hospital workers; 



• WANDA by Barbara Loden, a cinema verite-style fiction film about 
the oppression of a lower-class woman; 

• WOO WHO? MAY WILSON, a short documentary about an older 
woman artist who begins a new life in New York City by Amalie 
Rothchild; 

• JANIE'S JANE, which was made by Geri Ashur and Peter Barton 
within New York Newsreel and portrays the evolution of a white 
welfare mother; 

• Julia Reichert and Jim Klein's GROWING UP FEMALE, which 
analyzes female socialization; 

• Kate Millet's THREE LIVES, portraits of three women. 

These seven films contain most of the basic concerns which feminist 
filmmaking developed in the next to years except for lesbianism. They 
include portraits of individual women, who in their own words tell about 
their lives in a patriarchal society, where until the women's movement 
they did not have voices or articulated histories. These films deal with 
women's sexuality and how it has been shaped, defined, distorted, 
repressed, and abused by men. The traditional female role of wife and 
mother comes under scrutiny and is revealed as a kind of enforced 
drudgery rather than a freely chosen and embraced avocation. Great 
attention is paid to women's economic position as wife and as worker. 
Women can choose between unpaid labor in the home and low-paid 
labor in the service industries. Most of the films clearly show the various 
ways in which women have fought back and, by example, suggest a new 
way — organization as women. 

From this point feminist filmmaking greatly expanded. Barbara 
Hammer, Jan Oxenberg, Iris films, and others have made films about 
the lesbian experience in a homophobic society. Many films have been 
made about rape and about women's self-defense. The area of women's 
health, self-examination, and medical care has produced a large number 
of films. Women have also made films not specifically about women, for 
example Cinda Firestone's ATTICA (1973). Finally, and in part a 
continuation of the portrait films, women have made films about activist 
women in the labor movement: UNION MAIDS (1976), HAR LA N 
COUNTY (1976), and WITH BABIES AND BANNERS (1978). 

As is clear from any list of feminist and political films made by women 
in the last 10 years, they have made a large proportion of the most 
influential and most often used radical films in the USA since the high 
point of Newsreel in the late 1960s. Women have also founded several 
significant distribution companies to distribute their own and others' 
films. How can we explain this productivity and political success within 
a radical movement dominated by men and a patriarchal ideology? It 
seems clear that the political strength and creativity of the autonomous 
women's movement and the interaction between that movement and 
women filmmakers have given them the space to make this valuable 
contribution to women's consciousness and to the US left in general. 


Many women filmmakers became active in the women's movement 



before they became filmmakers. Many of them were active in a feminist 
political project, such as abortion counseling (which was a criminal 
activity) and in struggles against institutions — e.g., universities and city 
governments — for childcare facilities and better medical care for 
women, against sex discrimination, for equal pay and union recognition 
in the service industries to which women and third-world people have 
been relegated. Because of this practical organizing experience, these 
women were able to make films based on the real needs and aspirations 
of other women, not on wishful thinking or abstract theories about what 
should be. Also because they have roots in the women's movement and 
make their films for this movement (if not always exclusively), they have 
a tremendous rapport with their audience. 

These filmmakers success demonstrates the correctness and need for 
separatist politics within many parts of the women's movement. Many 
of these filmmakers were able to develop politically, intellectually, 
emotionally, and artistically within the context of an all-women's 
movement. For many, this same sort of development would probably 
not have been possible within the male-dominated left. The success of 
these films, which have radicalized more people than most other 
political films made in the USA in the last 20 years, also demonstrates 
that the issues they tend most to deal with — healthcare, rape, wife and 
child abuse, abortion, homosexuality and sexuality, sexism, patriarchy 
and the family — are of vital interest to a great number of people. Even 
if many of these films seem to have been made exclusively for women, 
they are very important for the left both because the issues they deal 
with are left issues, issues any socialist revolution will have to deal with, 
and because they show how to move people with films. On the whole 
these films have not drawn women away from political activity, as some 
men often charge; they have, instead, drawn large numbers of U.S. 
women of all classes, ages, and races into direct confrontation with 
capitalism. Naturally the films have not done this alone. The 
tremendous growth of the service industries since the Second World 
War and the influx of women into these industries and out of the home 
have created material and social conditions which have made many 
women open to radical ideas and activity. 

After 10 years of political filmmaking experience, some women are now 
making more and more subtle and sophisticated films for women, films 
which examine various aspects of women's consciousness and 
experience. These newer films are based on the social and psychological 
research that women have done in the last years and often use 
sophisticated formal techniques-optical printing, mixed media (film and 
video), and a variety of distancing devices to disrupt the linear narrative 
or documentary flow of the film. These formal devices are being used to 
deal with and clarity complex problems and to communicate a more 
complex message, rather than for their own sakes. JoAnn Elam's RAPE 
(1974) is based on a group discussion of rape which was first recorded 
on videotape and then transferred to film. This film also includes titles 
which comment on what the women are saying, and a variety of other 
16 mm materials: cinema-verite street scenes of men ogling women, pans 



of downtown buildings to represent male institutions, and a variety of 
art works representing conventional views of women's role. Much of the 
latter material is in humorous counterpoint to the seriousness of the 
discussion, which often continues on the soundtrack. 

Michelle Citron's DAUGHTER RITE (1978) is a 50-minute color film 
which interweaves the stories of two nuclear families (concentrating on 
the relationship between mothers and daughters). The one story 
consists of 8mm home movie footage of the interaction of a mother and 
daughter, which is manipulated by optical printing and slow motion to 
bring out the violence and domination of very common gestures, and 
diary material of a daughter (the one in the movie?) on the soundtrack. 
The second story consists of the interactions of two sisters and their 
reflections on their mother shot in imitation cinema-verite style (its 
actually scripted and acted). Both these films have produced very 
intense personal and political discussions among women. Although 
neither film expresses much class-consciousness, they both clearly 
describe and analyze the domestic and social ideologies that oppress 
women in patriarchal society and demonstrate the physical power (men 
and mothers) which backs up these ideologies. Thus they both clearly 
demonstrate that human liberation is not simply a matter of getting 
one's head together. Only revolutionary social chanqe will change the 
power relations revealed in these films. 

IV. FILM AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 

The relation between radical filmmakers and the labor movement has 
been an uneasy one in the last 20 years for the reasons given in the 
introduction. The various left groups which did consider labor primary 
and sent their members into (or had members in) factories often 
neglected culture, especially film, and, with very few exceptions, 
produced no films. Throughout the period, documentaries on labor 
subjects have been produced by National Education Television (NET) 
and the other networks (for example, Harvey Richards's THE LAND IS 
RICH, 1965, about agribusiness and farm workers in California, and 
Susan Racho's NET documentary GARMENT WORKERS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1975). Also the farm workers union has 
made several organizing films for themselves (for example, NOSOTROS 
VENCEREMOS, 1971). While these films do make people aware of 
certain issues and have sometimes been useful in specific organizing 
drives, they tend to show workers as helpless victims and to call at the 
very most for various reforms of capitalism. However, there were also 
people in Newsreel who were interested in labor issues; they were 
usually people from working-class backgrounds or people with 
connections to the old left. San Francisco Newsreel made OIL STRIKE 
(1969) about a strike by oil refinery workers in Richmond, California. 
Peter Gessner, Stu Bird, and Rene Lichtman made FINALLY GOT THE 
NEWS in Detroit about the Revolutionary Union Movement among 
black auto workers. 

So, although labor as a subject is by no means new, there has been an 



intensification of interest in the subject through the 1970s as many 
leftist filmmakers try to revive a labor and left tradition in the USA. 
UNION MAIDS and WITH BABIES AND BANNERS focus on past 
struggles of women both as workers/organizers and as wives of workers. 
HARLAN COUNTY, ON THE LINE (1977), and SONG OF THE 
CANARY (1978) all focus on current labor issues. All of these films have 
been valuable for educating people about past and present labor 
struggles. UNION MAIDS, HARLAN COUNTY, and WITH BABIES 
AND BANNERS have made important links between feminism and 
labor issues. However, these films tend to show and interpret union 
struggles and activities for a predominantly intellectual audience and 
have not, with the possible exception of HARLAN COUNTY, been used 
very much as part of labor struggles themselves. To meet this more 
agitational need, there seems to be developing a new trend in film and 
video making. In the San Francisco Bay Area, where I live, there are now 
several groups of left film and video makers who are working closely 
with unions, rank and file dissident groups within unions, and with 
unorganized workers (80% in the USA!) to make films and tapes which 
are designed to aid the workers themselves, which are designed to raise 
class consciousness. Although it is too early to say very much about the 
usefulness of this trend, it seems very important to me because it holds 
out the possibility of a kind of film and video which speaks directly to 
the needs of the working class and takes the issue of class as a central 
concern. 

V. CONCLUSION 

In the last 20 years radical filmmaking in the USA has changed very 
much. HARLAN COUNTY won an Oscar and UNION MAIDS was 
nominated for one. These and several other radical films have appeared 
on TV. As a result radical filmmaking has received increased media 
attention (e.g., reviews in the New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal ) and more access to audiences outside the metropolitan areas. 
Radical filmmakers are spending more money, making longer and more 
sophisticated films, and developing their skills. Today there is a large 
pool of skilled and experienced filmmakers who consider themselves "on 
the left." 

At the same time, however, the mainstream of radical filmmaking is 
becoming less militant. There is no viable left or labor movement able to 
guide and sustain filmmakers. There is no student movement to push 
them to the left. The absence of a movement and a party and the 
structure of film funding and distribution encourage filmmakers to 
temper their politics in order to obtain a more secure basis on which to 
work. There also seems to be a success syndrome (called Hollywooditis) 
in which filmmakers who are successful and obtain a more secure basis 
seem to want larger budgets in order to make more grandiose films or to 
move into fiction filmmaking. 

By doing this they tend to move away from their political roots and to a 
certain extent to betray their responsibility to the movement which, in 



great part, gave them their success. Without the women's movement, for 
example, GROWING UP FEMALE, UNION MAIDS, HARLAN 
COUNTY, and MEWS LIVES would never have been made. Its usually 
only those filmmakers working within political collectives and women 
who hold themselves accountable to the women's movement who have 
maintained a sharp political focus and who have made films which 
engage people politically. 

Finally, in the 1970s there has been a steady development of political 
film and video making within the black, Latino, and Asian communities 
as well as in the lesbian and gay community. In the last decade a few 
individuals from these various oppressed groups have even been able to 
learn skills and work in the film and TV industries. Groups like Newsreel 
and Kartemquin have made films about them. But until recently they 
have not had the opportunity to make political films and tapes about 
themselves, expressing their aspirations to the fullest. Along with labor 
oriented film and video making, lesbian, gay, black, Latino, and Asian 
film and video making will become politically important in the next 
period. 

Notes 

n This is clearly an oversimplification. There was a fairly large 
countercurrent of people who came out of left and progressive families 
— often sons and daughters of people who were in or around the CPUSA 
during the Popular Front period in the last half of the 1930s. Often the 
parents had left the Party during the persecution of leftists in the late 
1940s and early 1950s and sometimes the children only found out about 
their parents political activity after they themselves became active. It's 
important to keep in mind, too, that the kinds of people who became 
politically active in the 1960s changed over the decade. 

2. Business unionism refers to the structure and ideology of the U.S. 
trade union movement. The union bureaucracies are fully integrated 
into the state apparatus and accept the basic premises of capitalism — 
need for profit, a market economy, labor discipline, and productivity. 

3. Other women remained within mixed organizations and fought for 
feminist demands there, often with the help of men who were equally 
disgusted with the style and content of movement leadership. The New 
American Movement, for example, is a socialist organization begun in 
1972 which has consistently raised feminist demands internally and 
externally. In trade union work, feminists have tended to gravitate 
toward unions with a large number of women. But the basic point is that 
the autonomous women's movement was and still is a tremendous 
source of inspiration and support for women no matter where they do 
their political work. 

4^ Unpublished typescript dated December 1967, p. 4. 

5. 1 want to emphasize this point because even though the current I am 
describing here dominated the early years of Newsreel and many of the 


films, there was a wide variety of people and tendencies in Newsreel. A 
yippie tendency produced such early films as GARBAGE (1968) and 
MILL-IN (1968). Films such as 6TH STREET MEAT CLUB (1968), 
about the Negro Action Group's attempt to set up a meat co-op. 
HERMAN B. FERGUSON, about the Peace and Freedom Party's black 
candidate for Senate from New York, and COMMUNITY CONTROL 
(1968), about a struggle for community control by black and Puerto 
Rican New Yorkers, show a much more sober and rational side of 
Newsreel's membership. 
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— Peter Biskind 

I think the conference was more of a success than anyone anticipated, 
certainly more than I anticipated. As a member of the Organizing 
Committee, I was acutely aware of our numerous mistakes and the 
widespread, occasionally harsh criticism they generated. Thus I 
approached the conference with considerable trepidation, and was both 
surprised and pleased that it worked out as well as it did. 

From my point of view, the major problem once the conference got 
underway, and one that was laid at the feet of the OC, was that the 
substantial amount of time that had to be devoted to caucusing and 
consciousness raising made it impossible for those people involved to 
participate fully in conference activities. That prevented the conference 
as a whole from dealing with important analytic/strategic questions 
having to do with the overall left perspective for the 80s and the role of 
the left film community within this perspective. 

While it is true that these questions were not dealt with, my feeling is 
that given the state of the left film community, the balkanization of the 
conference into caucuses was unavoidable. It was not strictly a function 
of the way the conference was organized or scheduled, nor of the 
questionable politics of the organizers, although they were probably a 
contributing factor. Moreover, I think the caucusing and consciousness 
raising around gay and lesbian issues was important, both to the 
participants and everyone else. 

If the regional organizations endure and prosper, the task now as I see it 




is to deepen the mutual appreciation of different needs and perspectives 
that was provisionally achieved at the conference, and build upon that 
appreciation a coalition that can overcome its middle class base and 
create a truly socialist practice. 

— Michelle Citron 

This statement was very difficult to write. I discovered that what I 
learned cannot be put simply into words. A lot of it is too personal and 
not what I want to say in JUMP CUT. A lot of it is still too confusing, not 
sorted out yet in any way that can be articulated. So what I'm left with 
seems awfully insipid. How do you describe an emotional process? For 
that was really what the conference was about for me. 

Statement: Having only been to "academic" conferences before, I was 
quite unprepared for the Alternative Cinema Conference. Superficially it 
was similar: workshops I felt obligated to attend only to find boring, and 
plenary sessions I felt completely alienated from. Restlessness. 

Boredom. But simultaneously there was another conference going on, 
humming with importance and life. It took two days for it to emerge, 
coalesce, but when it did. It was the first time in the eight years I've been 
making films that I truly felt myself to be a filmmaker. It was being 
taken seriously as a filmmaker in a public place, being seen as a 
filmmaker in the midst of other filmmakers, being seen as a filmmaker 
by people whom I had never met before, people who were not my 
friends. It was being with women who were both feminists and 
filmmakers, making me realize how alienated and isolated I always feel 
having to constantly choose between one group or the other, always 
ignoring at least half of my identity. It was the acknowledgment of both 
the personal and political. The personal as political. It was a feeling of 
wholeness and healthiness and it was exhilarating. And when this real 
conference (of the third world, gays, lesbians, and feminists) finally 
emerged and confronted the official conference, there was a 
demonstration of education, struggle, process, transformation, and 
change. Within me, for others at the conference, between us all. And 
that was powerful. 

— Chuck Kleinhans 

Having worked on JUMP CUT for five years with the aim of helping 
build a strong radical film movement as part of a larger revolutionary 
social and political movement in the U.S., I couldn't help but be excited 
by the fact of so many people getting together at Bard. As a left 
institution and activity, JUMP CUT has tried to make connections, as 
our editorials and publicity flyers have continually emphasized, between 
film and video makers, viewers, exhibitors, distributors, users and 
critics. We've constantly stressed the interrelation of theory and practice 
and tried to build "a nonsectarian Marxist cultural and aesthetic theory 
and criticism that recognizes the political and social critiques of people 
struggling for liberation: workers, women, blacks and third world 
people, gay men and lesbians." At the conference this was happening "in 


person" instead of "in print." It was, and remains, an immensely 
energizing experience. 

One of the best things for me was seeing films and tapes by members of 
the Third World caucus. I resolved to learn more about militant black, 
asian, chicano, native american, Puerto Rican and other hispanic 
filmmaking and to present and discuss this vital work in JUMP CUT. 

One disappointing thing to me was the absence of film and video people 
using personal, experimental and avant-garde forms. Some people 
working in this area came to the meeting, particularly women, but didn't 
bring their work, intimidated by the "heavy" reputation of the left in film 
circles. I was encouraged when several critics, particularly Barbara 
Martineau, Amos Vogel, Julia Lesage, Joan Braderman, and the feminist 
caucus statement argued for an expanded definition of "political" film. 
Another disappointment was the absence of people doing theoretical 
work and academic film studies who claim to be radical. It was good to 
see those publications that were present: the left news publications In 
These Times, Seven Days, and the Guardian, and the magazines 
Heresies, Cineaste and JUMP CUT. Other perspectives were noticeably 
missing. Their absence hints at a certain elitism on the part of those 
publications, writers and experimental filmmakers, as if they had 
nothing to lean from other cultural activists. It may well be evidence of 
the distance of their work from face-to-face politics and from the left in 
general. Perhaps it comes from a fear of being held accountable for their 
ideas, for their style of expression, for their politics. They have much to 
learn, and important analyses to contribute, if they can break away from 
their ivory tower aloofness. 

Finally, as beneficiary (however unwillingly) of the privileges of being 
white, male, straight, educated, and employed in a job I love, it was a 
special joy to get together with the one slighted, if not oppressed, group 
to which I do belong: Super 8 filmmakers. The Super 8 workshop was a 
turn on. It was great to hear of other people's work, swap advice, and 
make plans for a newsletter to continue the contact. 

— Julia Lesage 

As a member of the Alternative Cinema Conference advisory board, I 
had doubts that the conference structure would meet the needs of 
women participants. Consequently, I repeatedly contacted the 
organizing committee to suggest ways that the conference structure 
could better serve the needs and reflect the concerns of women media 
activists. At Bard, at the first caucus meeting, over 100 women met and 
expressed the kinds of problems they were facing at the event. Although 
many of the women at Bard were active in left politics and confident 
about discussing their media work within mixed-sex political groups, 
there were an even greater number of women there who were just 
beginning to make films or do video, or who had done media projects 
primarily within the independent women's movement. This latter group 
had a different sense of what was "political" than the OC did. 


Since the beginning of the U.S. women's movement, a demand has been 
placed on the whole left to expand its definition of "political." The 
assertion that "the personal is political" means more than "emotions are 
important." Feminists have begun to articulate the structures and 
process of daily life in a political way. In fact, a new type of women's 
video and filmmaking and of feminist criticism has emerged in the last 
decade which is closely related to the women's movement and is one of 
the dominant tendencies in U.S. "alternative media." Women film and 
video makers are often documenting personal concerns, domestic work, 
and individual women's lives. Yet many of the women at the conference, 
particularly the less "established" video and filmmakers without 
commercial distribution or full-time media jobs, told me that they did 
not feel free to bring their films or tapes because their work, often about 
women's lives, seemed just too "personal" or lacking in "analysis" to fit 
within the framework of the conference. 

Furthermore, the women at the feminist caucus seemed to agree on the 
ways that a conference style could be sexist. Many were put off by the 
debating atmosphere of large plenary sessions and would have preferred 
to work in the context of personalized small-group discussion and 
noncompetitive skill-sharing. In large sessions of over 100 people and in 
rooms where people have to come up to microphones to speak, not 
many people from the audience speak anyway, but fewer women spoke 
than man. Because panelists and workshop leaders were chosen from 
among those who'd "made it" — even on the small scale of left media 
work — panels and workshops also did not often reflect the analysis or 
concerns of many of the women there. The women attending the 
conference were less likely to be part of ongoing media collectives, to 
have political films in distribution (except small-scale self-distribution), 
or to have sophisticated technical and organizational skills to teach to 
others there — and these seemed to be the main criteria for selecting the 
people who shaped the conference program. A different approach, 
suggested by the socialist feminist caucus, would have been to structure 
workshops around explicit political issues, particularly sexism and 
racism, and apply analyses of these issues to the participants' film/video 
work. As it was, the events were organized around the work of people 
who were "successful" in one way or another, thus diminishing the 
formal participation especially of Third World people, woman, lesbians 
and gays (clearly not all mutually exclusive groups). The caucuses were 
forced to do so much work because the conference structure had put 
them and their political concerns in a marginal position. And ironically 
it is the political struggles of these particular groups that forms much of 
the "movement" on the left today. 

The women in the feminist caucus didn't necessarily have political unity 
among themselves. Some who were offended by the conference's sexism 
do their work primarily in mixed political organizations — ranging from 
Third world, community based, or anti-imperialist media work, to 
progressive projects within establishment media jobs. Some defined 
themselves specifically as feminists, some as lesbian and/or socialist 
feminists. Many wanted to have the conference address issues of labor, 



class, race, and imperialism from a woman's perspective. In fact, one of 
the issues that the conference never really dealt with was of particular 
concern to many of the women there — that is, how to deal with the 
political and aesthetic "incompleteness" of many progressive films. 
Within a non-competitive and supportive structure, women need to 
have their work seen and discussed politically so as to develop forms of 
political criticism — particularly around issues of race and class. 
Similarly, there is a need to evaluate feminist aesthetic strategies, 
especially as these are related to the potential audience for one's work 
and the analysis a film/video maker is trying to convey. 

It hurt the women in a material way for them to have to spend so much 
time caucusing. As many women said to me, in one form or another, 

"We haven't had a women's movement going on for this long 
and developed our own noncompetitive forms of working 
together for us to have to start again at zero at a conference 
like this." 

Speaking from my own experience at the conference, it is very difficult 
for me as a woman to work constructively with radical men who have 
heard the whole feminist rap many times before and who have done very 
little personally to change. And there were too many of these men there, 
too many of these as organizers and speakers. As a teacher, I am willing 
to struggle with students who have never before been challenged about 
their sexist and racist behavior and ideas. As a left media activist, I 
cannot struggle around the most basic issues of sexual politics every 
time I join a group. There is too much other work feminists have to do. 

— Ruby Rich 

At the opening plenary of the conference, Lillian Jimenez made a series 
of wonderful, clear and inspiring statements that stood throughout the 
events of the week as a kind of signpost. She began by insisting that 
Puerto Ricans could make films, and were most capable of making the 
films about their own community; that blacks could produce media, and 
should be the ones shaping their own images. However, I remember her 
continuing, racism was not an issue that would ever be exorcised in 
discussion or worked through on paper — issues of race must be 
struggled through in work. For that reason, as a past member of Third 
World Newsreel, she insisted on the need for multi-race, multi-class and 
mixed-sex crews in order to effect skills-sharing, an authentic 
relationship to the subject community, and a group process grouped in 
concrete race, class and sex issues. 

Her statements made me think, and as the conference progressed 
through the week, I thought more and more, we feminists were all 
fenced off in separate caucuses, a function of our separate legitimate 
struggles, but also an effect of the conference racism that forced the 
expenditure of negative energy and turned dialogue into strategy. I 
learned a lot about strategy in that week. But finally, too, I learned about 
positive energy, when I participated in the writing of a Socialist Feminist 


statement with women from the Third World and Feminist caucuses. I 
experienced the truth of Lillian's insight. We struggled over the 
accessibility of our language, the grammatical tricks of "we" (spoken to 
include all women but too often exclusionary in its perspective), the 
touchy issue of racism within feminist circles. We wove a base of unity 
out of our acknowledgment of difference and disagreement. 

The conference events have made me extraordinarily, and permanently, 
sensitive to racism. I notice the homogenous skin color of film 
conferences. I see how white and how class-bound many feminist films 
are, and worse, to what an extent the issues they identify are accepted 
unquestioningly as "universal" issues. We engage in a subtle version of 
cultural imperialism every time the absence of Third World sisters and 
working-class women is ignored. It is the responsibility of white women 
to fight racism inside the feminist community, just as it is the 
responsibility of heterosexual women to fight homophobia there. Not 
out of guilt, but out of a realization of the present loss. How we 
impoverish ourselves. 

I have begun to rethink basic assumptions. "Woman's community" for 
whom? Are working-class women comfortable in a women-only 
vegetarian restaurant? How many books in Spanish does the women's 
bookstore carry? Is lesbian separatism a viable choice for Third World 
lesbians; and if not, is it an inadvertently racist position? How many 
films shown in film classes contain the image of a black woman or 
communicate her experience? And of those, how many made by black 
women? How many films subtitle their Spanish dialogue into English, 
but not their English dialogue into Spanish? 

All these questions have been spinning in my head and in my 
conversations since that week in the country in June. I don't yet know all 
the answers. But I believe the conference struggle has put me on the 
right track. I want to continue the dialogue begun there among black, 
white, Puerto Rican, Chicana and Cuban women. I am searching out the 
films and writings, and am recommending them to all women I know 
who teach or program film. We all know we live in a society that is racist 
and class-divided. We have to fight, constantly, against replicating its 
ugly pattern in our own lives and structures. 

— Peter Steven 

I participated in the Canada/Quebec caucus, which agreed that it was 
necessary to make a statement to the conference emphasizing three 
points. 

One, the great frustration that so few people from Canada and Quebec 
had been invited (20) and that the selection process had apparently 
been so haphazard. It was recalled that a similar conference had been 
held in Montreal in 1974, which was international in scope and which 
included many people present at this conference. In light of the fact that 
the U.S. film industry considers Canada as part of its domestic market, a 


U.S. film conference should have been more sympathetic to the issues of 
cultural imperialism practiced both by the industry and the U.S. left. 

Two, partly because of the conference selection process, it was pointed 
out that the Canadians and Quebecois attending were not by any means 
representative of the diversity of political filmmaking activity. 
Particularly evident to Quebecois and Canadians was the lack of any 
participation from Native people (both north and south of the border). 
Were any Native people in the U.S. invited? The absence of Native 
peoples from a left conference in North America is surely a major 
problem. 

Three, strong emphasis was to be placed on the fact that the political 
situations and filmmaking activities are radically different in Canada 
and Quebec. The cultural, linguistic, and political contexts in Quebec 
must not be confused with the very different priorities in English 
Canada. These differences must be understood. We must accept 
Quebec's right to self-determination. 

— Thomas Waugh 

Despite the undoubtedly sincere efforts of the organizing committee to 
accommodate lesbian and gay input, the Alternative Cinema Conference 
got underway with most of us in the Gay Men's Caucus feeling invisible 
and overwhelmed. Those of us gay men who sought refuge the first 
evening perched on a comfortable rail outside the crowded Bard coffee 
shop knew what one filmmaker meant when he said he hadn't seen so 
many straights together in one place since high school. 

What was worse was that our struggle seemed relegated once again to a 
kind of second priority. We didn't want to have to convince the 
conference of anything about our cause, or to have to compete for 
audiences for our screenings, or to have to legitimize our struggle in 
terms of other more "respectable" ones. But the competitiveness seemed 
built into the conference organization: I projected TRUXX, an important 
Montreal film showing gay resistance against the police, for only a half- 
dozen people at l a.m. the second night — at the same time as screenings 
elsewhere of feminist, minority, and sixties films, as well as new films 
and video programs. 

As a result of all this, there was tension: between lesbians and many 
other women, between the Third World groups and the gays, even 
between the Toronto observers and the Montreal observers ... We felt 
frustrated as gay white men, for example, unable to speak for Third 
World lesbians and gays who were not openly represented at the 
conference. 

All the same, things began to brighten after a few days' momentum had 
built up within the lesbians' and gay men's caucuses. We began to feel 
our strength and a sense of our common needs. Once the two caucuses 
began to meet jointly, the exhilaration of covering fresh territory grew. 
We began to map out how we could work together, and get down to 


business about how we could share information, resources and funding. 
One thing we did was set up a central information pool for lesbian and 
gay media workers by which we will be able to keep in touch with and 
make use of each other's progress. (I will be happy to forward to the pool 
any information about gay media resources that is sent to me care of 
JUMP CUT and to add the names of interested people to our contact 
list.) 

It was much harder work, though no less exhilarating, going about the 
short-term job of relating constructively to the conference at large. The 
culminating point of this process was the Friday afternoon plenary 
devoted to the lesbian and gay struggle. There, one by one, we stepped 
to the microphone and described various strategic aspects of our 
personal and collective experiences — losing our children, coping with 
fear on the streets, emerging from the closet on the job, confronting 
homophobia on the left, etc. We finished by presenting a list of 
demands. 

It seems that the value for us of naming our struggle in this way was 
matched by the plenary's educative function in terms of the straight 
(and closeted) delegates. Many of us were amazed to hear straights tell 
us afterwards that they were realizing for the first time the political 
implications of police harassment, of custody litigation, of coming out, 
of street violence, of Stonewall and now of San Francisco. Exhausted, we 
faced the recognition that it still takes a lot of our vital energy to just 
inform the straight left of the most obvious elements of our oppression 
and to prod its conscience even on this tenth anniversary of Stonewall. 

Of our demands to the plenary, potentially the most far-reaching called 
for mediamakers to include "responsible" gay images in their films and 
to implement "the principles of affirmative action" in all phases of 
production, and for alternative distributors to "seek out, distribute, and 
encourage the production of media made by lesbians and gay men." 

Another demand was more controversial (perhaps because it involved 
specific action rather than laudable sentiments): It called for the 
repudiation and exclusion from future conferences of groups with 
explicitly homophobic platforms. A spokesperson for one such group 
abandoned an attempt to defend its platform in the face of the 
overwhelming consensus in support of this and the rest of our demands. 

This consensus was encouraging but no one had any delusions. 

Catharsis and unity don't necessarily get films distributed. A few 
skeptics professed not to be worried about being crushed in the 
stampede by delegates to implement the resolutions just approved. 
Nevertheless, our spirits were high, and we felt that important gains had 
been made. Most important, in my opinion, is that the urgent strategy of 
reaching out from our separate movements to make our presence felt in 
the straight left as a whole has been tested and validated. 


The final stretch of the conference saw a much higher profile of lesbians 
and gays in the various workshops and plenaries. It was an important 



step to be able to see WORD IS OUT screened on the same program 
with BLACKS BRITANNICA and PUERTO RICO: PARADISE 
INVADED. I myself joined the panel on Film Criticism and Theory along 
with another last minute addition from the Black caucus. In all modesty, 
I feel that an important broadening of the terms of the discussion 
resulted. This is despite my disappointment that all of the post-panel 
discussion from the floor was addressed to the five white straight 
panelists. (It may not be the last time that we find that the kind of 
successful guilt-tripping which was undoubtedly present in the previous 
day's unanimity does not automatically lead to dialogue.) 

But for the time being, most of us left the conference with a clear sense 
of what is to be done, a lingering high from the glut of good films, and 
above all the elation coming from encountering, many of us for the first 
time, a strong loving community brought together by the same history, 
interests and goals. 
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